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In 225, 300, 450 and 750-lb. drums. Strong- 
est, quickest-settling, most uniform and 
reliable. 
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Pure, anhydrous, for use with any control 
apparatus, specially packed for Water 
Works’ use in improved and convenient 
cylinders, 105 and 150 Ibs. net. 


We can make prompt and regular ship- 
ments and shall be pleased to quote for 
spot and contract deliveries. 
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Modern Car Service at Moderate Fares 


How the Light-Weight Automatic or Safety Car Operated by One Man Is Solving 
for Many Cities the Problem of Modernized Service at 
Little or No Increase in Fare 


By Walter Jackson 


Consultant on Bus and Car Service, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE connection between the well-being 
£ of a community and the quality of its 
street railway service is so intimate 
that any decline in the usefulness of the 
latter is certain to injure the business, the 
social life, and even the health, ef the city. 
Yet that decline in usefulness has been the 
outstanding factor of many increases in 
rates of fare. Whether or not the railway 
got all the additional revenue that it needed 
to meet advancing costs, the augmented 
revenue came in almost all cases from a 
smaller number of riders. This meant that 
the patronage tended to narrow down to 
compulsory riding, particularly the rides be- 
tween work and home. Contrariwise, con- 
venience riding, such as shopping tours, 
trips to friends or the movies, lunching at 
home for health’s sake, etc., went largely 
by the board. Actually, the’ net result to 
the company was not as good as the in- 
crease in gross indicated because the drop 
in short-ride convenience customers nat- 
urally increased the average cost of carry- 
ing the remaining customers. Such losses 
have not been temporary by any means, al- 
tho not so high as in the first days of in- 
dignation. In all cases, however, they have 
left their mark on both the railway and the 
community for some time to come. 
But even before the electric railway lost 
riders on account of higher fares or ab- 
breviated service, there appeared a phe- 


nomenon that made thinking operators 
seriously question the validity of big-car, 
long-headway operation; that phenomenon, 
of course, was the jitney. To their amaze 

ment and chagrin, the operators of electric 
railways discovered, during 1914 and 1915 
particularly, that people preferred a dilapi- 
dated Ford to a street car Pullman because 
the Ford came oftener and got there first ! 

For an “unwisely” long time most of these 
operators tried their best to choke off this 
shabby but effective competitor thru de- 
mands for equal responsibility in bonding, 
in service, in taxation and so forth. This 
effort was but partially successful; the pub 
lic had tasted the blood of frequent and 
faster service and therefore was not dis 
posed to put the jitneur out of business un 
less the electric railway offered something 
good enough to kill the jitney thru their 
own free choice. 

It was this incentive, plus that presented 
by the incursions of the private automobile 
that led to the invention and development of 
what is now known so widely as the light 
weight safety car. If people were to ceas 
patronizing the j:tney or to refrain from 
using personal machines for short rides, it 
was essential that the electric railway 
should have a carrier so light and so eco 
nomical to operate that 50 to 100 per cent 
more service could be offered without an 
increase in operating expense 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF SAFETY CAR 


The Safety Car an Experiment in 1916 


While one-man cars had been introduced 
earlier, the very first one-man, light-weight 
Satet car with automati equipment was 
place 1 in service early in 1916 at Seattle 
purely for experiment. Late in the same 
\ 


ear, Fort Worth received ten cars, whic] 
were sufficient in number to equip the Sum 


mit Avenue line ot that city n the basis 
re service than be 


ot some So pe! cel 
} 


fore. This installation is rightly considered 
the classic of the safety car because { 
demonstrated so conclusively that the old 
theory of big cars and long intervals was 
wrol id that the new theory of small 


cars and short intervals was right. Roughly 


speak ng, the increase in traffic paralleled 
the increase in service Similar results 
vere reported from Bellingham and Ever 


tt, Wash., which had been equipped during 
IQ17 

One would have supposed that the need 
of meeting private and jitney auto competi 


p 
tion would have proved incentive enough 


for the electric railways. Unfortunately 
this did not prove to be the case At last 
ame the still greater need to meet rapidly 
increasing costs of fuel, wages and ma 
terial—a need, also, that was universal. 


whereas automobile competition was at 


first largely confined to the Pacific Coast 
and a number of central and southwestern 
cities. Face by this tidal wave of rising 


costs against a fixed fare, the electric rail 
Ways as a class were str ngly tempted to 
take what looked like the easiest way a flat 
increase in fare, first to 6, then to 7, 8 2nd 
even to cents. Of course, few increases 
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were granted out of hand. In the 
meantime, finances fell farthe: 
and farther behind. When the 
increases did become effective, 
many railways came to a sicken 
ing realization of the meaning of 
‘You can lead a horse to water 
but you cannot make him drink! 
rhe drop in short-ride traffic, the 
waste in car hours due to awk 


1 cost 


ward odd fares, the increase: 
of handling each remaining ridet 
the stunning rises in the cost of 
fuel and wages,—the two leading 
items of operating expenditure, 
all these and other events simply 
compelled a deeper study of the 
technical resources of the art 
\nd thus is the safety car finally coming 
into its own, as these figures show: In 
i917, only 280 out of 1,998 surface cars 
ordered were safety cars; in 1918 the ratio 
was 644 to 1,842, while in I919 the ratio 
was 1,383 to 2,129. From humble begin 
nings in cities of 20,000, this car is now 
ordered by the hundred for a city of 2,000,- 
00 (Brooklyn); from patronizing admis 
sions that it would be fine for turning 30 


ninute services (?) into 15-minute hea 


ways, it is now operated on headways down 
to 2 minutes or less; and one is no longet 
obliged to seek the safety car in but on 
or two corners of the United States, but 
may find it in any of some 125 to 150 cities 


and towns. 


W hat Is a Safety Car? 

By this time the reader who has not yet 
seen this proof of a new spirit and practice 
in electric railroading will be wanting to 
know what this marvel is, anyway! His 
curiosity can be quickly satisfied. The one 
man, automatic, light-weight, safety car is 
first of all, a car so moderate in size and 
so equipped with automatic appliances (in 
cluding quick-stop brakes and quick-start 
control) that it can be operated by one man 
at a greater schedule speed than is usually 
possible with old two-man cars on the same 
route. A safety car seats 32 or 35 passen 


gers (mostly in cross-seats), all of whom 
enter and leave via the front platform di 
rectly under the control of the man who 
controls the starting and stopping of the 
car. His controller, air brake and door and 
step mechanisms are so interlocked that a 
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person cannot board or leave the car while 
it is in motion. Furthermore, the controller 
is provided with the same deadman’s handle 
found hitherto only on large, high-speed 
trains. Hence any weakness or lapse on 
the part of the car operator leads to the 
automatic cutting off of power and the full 
emergency application of air brake and air 
sander. At the same time, so carefully 
have all the problems been worked out that 
the emergency application does not, con 
trary to normal applications, cause the auto- 
matic opening of the doors. If the doors 
were to fly open before the car came to a 
stop in such emergencies, some excited 
passengers might throw themselves thru 
the opening. Therefore the emergency ap- 
plication leaves the doors so balanced that 
they can be opened only by a push of the 
hand, by which time the car would be at a 
standstill. 

From the foregoing rough outline it 
will be clear that the title “safety car” is 
deserved in the light of this immediate per- 
sonal control by the car operator, backed 
by automatically interlocking appliances as 
described. 

While the size and motive equipment of 
the safety car make it suitable for the 
economies possible from employing one man 
for every 32 seats instead of, say, two men 
for 40 or 44 seats, the great reduction in 
the weight of the car permits a proportion- 
ate reduction in fuel requirements per pas- 
senger carried. The safety car weighs 
between 450 pounds to 500 pounds per seat, 


whereas earlier tvpes of cars weigh from 





800 to 1,350 pounds per seat. It is obvious 
that with its two greatest operating ac 
counts cut in half the electric railway for 

tunate enough to have such cars is In an 
excellent position to try the revenue-build 
ing effect of greater frequency of servic« 

Indeed, with operating costs reduced to pr: 

war levels, some companies have been able 
to retain the 5-cent fare. Other railways 
have found that better service and a higher 
fare for that service meet no objection from 
the public—if a 100 per cent increase in 
traffic is a criterion of the approval of the 
public. 


Whether a given electric railway can re¢ 
tain or return to the cherished and co1 
venient 5-cent fare must necessarily be a 


matter for local analysis. In some cases 


it would be to the actual advantage of the 
railways to operate safety cars at 5 cents 
because of the still greater increase in rid- 
ing and the higher schedule speed that 
would result from easier fare collection 
In other cases, the railway may be found 


entitled to a breathing spell during which 
it can make up for past losses and pay 
quickly for the new cars [o the writer’s 


way of thinking, the day of a blanket fare 
for all the United States and for an un 
limited distance in any given city has gone, 
and gone deservedly In future, fares 
should be based upon local cost nd re- 
quirements, not upon the fares in some 
other city whose conditions may be, and 


usually are, widely different. 

















THE OPERATION OF 53 PER CENT SAFETY CAR MILEAGE TO DATE IN TAMPA, FLA., HAS 
KEPT THE 5-CENT FARE FOR THIS PROGRESSIVE CITY OF THE SOUTH 
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Terre Haute’s Modern Service at the 


Ancient Fare 


t 


t 


14 . 
uld prospt r at 


» safety-car opera 


by the experience of 


of the Terre Haute 


olis & iste Traction Company 
i ¢ Haute 1 not essent ally a promising 
t from the electric railway standpoint 


managemen! 


actually better 


the advent of 


real trolley 
quote the opinion 


general manager 


now 


service. 


ot 


f 
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now affecting 75,000 people, 


/ 


than it was before 


the private automobile and 


There are plenty of the former 


As to fares, let us 
| dwat l M. Walker, 


this company, in 


the following account from the Terre Haute 





the faith to try 
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+] eiesnm tn ¢ mit COUN( E iF TERRI 
ie S10 to perm 
oe HA Lt 
tine insta ition oO! 
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: Service I I polis & East 
beginning Decem . street 
eT IOIS one ine ; with 

said 
ite an ithe iS <e 
a 
equi until | sed 
Decembe IQO19 al 
cit ce i sucl 
= | 
iTet hii r¢ st the 
° | 
R o \ eaking > ops . 
se 
this ser e has beer " acle 
vit st doubled p 
Il went 1X out-o : . 
date ca | e¢ Ma lawful 
] 1 f l & East ? 
replace ] itt . as — 
three down-to te ‘ the 
, s © in 
cars: the sche 1i¢ of the 
S eed ] Ss hee A used 
t t street 
raised fron rang m1 s Ouick Service or 
> 1 Car ral type esignated 
rT es tk ( < > ; 
( t ) il A one ‘ - fication 
hour to one o 10 to N ] Birney 
‘ Safe c at for each 
1r miles an hous ge Be 
the es of the Cal Sect arts OF ordi- 
© provisions hereof 
operators have been y repe 
S ‘ An ¢ erebv declared 
increased; and the coe 4 taking effect of this 
cost and severity of t the theref wre be in 
s . fore : its adoption 
accidents have beer the Cor ( said city and its 
’ } ‘ Ma | t 
reduced Best . = oy 
° . CHARLES R. HUNTER 
all, the public has Mayor 
T 7s 
responded so heart | ne eRagg 
ily to the improved ] 191§ 
service that patron 
age still continues to 
outstrip additional car-miles even when community. 


‘ ° : ; | v ' 
iter Satety-car operation 1S pitted against 


the initial safety-car operation For 
example, the first 12 days of January 
1920, con pared with the Same period 
oft 1919 show 25 per cent more patronage 
igaimnst 20 «~pel cent more service in 
addition t the larger early gai | 


net result is that the 


cal riding 


habit of 


Star of December 1, 
I9IQ: 

“As 4 result of the 
adoption of the safety 
car here, we shall not 
have to petition for 
reased fare as 
long as conditions re 

in approximately 


as they are Only a 
tremendous ncrease¢ 
in the price of fuel 
and materials could 
cause us to aband 1 
the s-cent fare, witl 
which we are able t 


| 
iaSS SeTY 


ice by the use of the 


safety cat In m 
opinion, this vehicle 
is the most successful 
in use I am sure 
that ir patrons will 


that 


listake 


| 
agree with nN¢ 
we nade no 


in adopting it.’ 


How Can the Com- 
munity Get the Most 
Out of Safety Car 
Operation? 

It was said in the 
opening of this ar 
ticle that 
usefulness of an 


declining 


electric railway was 
an injury to the 
community. It is 
equally true that in 
creasing usefulness 
of a street railway 


is a benefit to the 


This being admitted, it follows 


that the introduction of the one-man safety 


car on the basis of more cars and more seats 
per unit of time is something that every live 
municipal official and civic worker will want 


to encourage. 


It may not be easy for the 


chamber of commerce president who uses 
an automobile to visualize the state of mind 
of his workmen who have been cheated out 
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of a “punctuality bonus” 
because of broken-down 
cars; it May not be easy 
' for the merchant to 
grasp the fact that in 
frequent railway service 
is driving his customers 
| to use the telephone and 
buy less or even to take 
recourse to the mail- 
order catalog ; it may not 
be easy for the city of- 
ficials to realize that the 
difference between school 
children and store clerks 
bringing down a dry 
lunch and riding home ON BRIDGEPORT’S FIRST SAFETY-CAR LINE SERVICE AND 
for a hearty meal is a TRAFFIC HAVE BEEN DOUBLED IN ONE YEAR’S 
$ . 2 OPERATION 
sactor = the vital sta- In the standard safety car every passenger has the pleasure of facing 
tistics of the community ; forward 
and it may not be easy 
for the picture-house proprietor to see the service with fast a1 } 
connection between frequent car service and than a I0-minute servic th 
well-attended shows—but we will bank on old two-mer I \ ( 
the fact that it won't take five minutes to. dicate, safet ul rat 
make the matter clear to any of these parties transportation” t 
who are accustomed to hustle for a living! crease rathe 
Indeed, the most curious aspect of the number of car ’ ( 
safety car development is that it has been more pertinent is that the « nation of th 
easier to convince the men whose gains are’ laborious hand-brake nd hand-operated 
indirect than the men—the railway oper- loors attracts and holds men of tl ile 
ators and railway owners—whose gains are man class t has taken g time to 
so obviously direct. Only within the last realize that the reng of Samson j 
week we heard of one timid soul that the suavity of a Chesterfield are not us } 
bleated: “Let’s try what a 10-cent fare will found in one individual at 50 to 75 cents a 
do before you ask us to buy these new cars.” hour! The almost aut functioning 
And this in a city where any fairly well-to- f the safety car, a larger cars with 
do citizen may have an automobile and  air-operated oo! a 
where lack of service forces some of the therefore going a long iv toward the 
factories to carry their workers to and _ furtherance of that court Oo 
from the plants in motor trucks with im- eagerly by street ra 
provised seating ! No, dear readers, the millent 
This fearsome frame of mind seems 1 limited rides, unlimit 
arise from the feeling that whatever th limited courtesy at ze1 ure 
electric railway does—even at the sugges going to com¢ 
tion of the municipality—will be considered iles with th 
the wrong thing. The fear that labor would — safety cat t it 
object to one-man operation has been par safety car 
ticularly strong. The writer's own experi prove of equal 
ence in a public heckling by genuine pro nity and the 
: letarians convinced him that sane and sen Let 1920 a 
sible workmen would rather have a 5-minute hand in hand 
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Salary or Glory—Which Will Get and 
Keep the Best Municipal Officials ? 


Mayors Say Adequate Salary Necessary 


as HAT is your candid opinion of 
the practice of smaller cities in 
paying no salaries to mayors.” 
This was the question put by THE AMER- 
1cAN City to mayors all over the country 
recently. One hundred and ten mayors, 
representing thirty-nine states, responded. 
[hey speak out of the fullness of their ex- 
perience, and what they have to say should 
be of interest to budget makers, and par- 
ticularly to charter makers. 
From a town in Illinois comes this ob- 


ervation: “It is the only correct way, tor 
it calls for civic patriotism.” From 
Georgia “Small cities are in no position 


laries.” Another, a mayor from 


tO pay Sa 
Illinois whose salary was reduced from 
$2,100 to $1, says, briefly: “Our town is 
broke. I am a drafted man. The entire 
Council, the City Attorney, and the City 
reasurer are working without salary t 

see if we cannot put the town on its feet.” 
\nother mayor from the same state says: 
rhe income of many towns is so limited 
that they have no funds for necessities. | 
have served three terms without pay in 
order to make necessary improvements for 
which the city needed funds worse than | 
did.” 

The mayors of two cities in California 
apparently agree with the first Illinois 
mayor quoted above, for they say: “Public 
spirit and civic duty should be incentive 
sufficient to fill the position in small cities 
The salary might be a disadvantage.” <A 
Michigan man restates this as follows: “I 
believe that in small cities you will receive 
a higher, standard of public spirit and 
citizenship from a mayor who receives no 
salary.” From Missouri comes a strong 
endorsement of the no-salary plan. “I 
think it is good practice,” writes one mayor 
who receives $2,400 per year. An Illinois 
mayor writes: “Salaries should be small, 
if any. Mayor should be willing to give his 
services for the good of the town in which 
he lives.” 

On the other side of the question stand 
one hundred mayors who believe that “free 
work is too often slighted work”: that “‘the 


servant is worthy of his hire”; that “cities 
should pay reasonably for all good serv 
ices, just as do private corporations. There 
is no reason for any other method.” These 
three quotations are from mayors in Ala- 
bama and Illinois. Mayors from Indiana 
Say: “Tendency is to produce inefficient 
mayors, inattentive to city affairs”; “Pres- 
ent method is absolutely wrong, for a poor 
man is disqualified from holding office.” 
Three mayors in Arkansas agree that 
‘salaries should be in keeping with the work 
performed.” A Connecticut mayor, who 
draws $2,000 per year, evidently does not 
feel overpaid, for he says: “This city of 
35,000 should pay its mayor $10,000 if he 
does his duty and is any good.” A Mid 
Western mayor, whose salary has been re 
duced 20 per cent but is still $4,000, says 
emphatically: “I am in favor « 


f paying 


“Lots of grief and 


salaries to all mayors.” g 
no compensation,” from an Iowa executive, 
suggests that all the money in the corn 
belt does not find its way to municipal of- 
ficers. His salary is the munificent sum of 
$1 per council meeting. “Ridiculous,” 
writes a Michigan mayor of the present no- 
salary practice. He receives $100, which 
is $50 more than was paid before the 
war. “More salary would be very ac- 
ceptable,” remarks a man from Missouri 
who apparently does not need to be “shown” 
that his service is worth more than $50 per 
year. 

From New Jersey comes this brief com- 
ment: “Impossible to get a good mayor 
without salary. The office in small towns 
is an empty honor.” Another New Jersey 
mayor says: “This town has 10,000 popula- 
tion. The duties of the mayor take from 
two to three hours per day. The no-salary 
plan is a mistake.” 

One mayor from Mississippi condemns 
the practice of paying no salaries most 
vigorously: “It is wrong in principle and 
leads to petty graft.” One man reports: 
“No increase since the Civil War. Policy 
of no pay is very bad. Such towns get in 
service just what it costs them.” 

All in all, the opinion of the large ma- 
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jority of the mayors responding can be 
summed up as one Montana mayor put it: 
“Get a good man and pay him well.” Of 
the 110 reporting, only 7 reported larger 
salaries than they had before the war, and 
4 reported decreases of from 20 per cent to 
100 per cent. 

This brings us back to the original ques- 
tion: Salary or glory—which shall we de- 
pend upon for results? 


What Should the Fire Chief 
Be Paid ? 


“Let him work for the love of the game. 
Pay him the price of two suits of clothes 
and make him earn it.” 

“A better chief can be secured without 
salary unless he is paid the same as a chief 
in a paid department.” 

“Nobody works for ncthing nowadays.” 

“He should not be paid unless his regular 
occupation is such that he incurs a loss by 
attending fires.” 

These are some of the conflicting answers 
to a question sent by THe AMERICAN City 
to fire chiefs all over the country. It reads: 

“Should the chief of a volunteer depart- 
ment be paid a the 
municipality ?” 

Of the 268 chiefs responding, 200 favored 
some compensation, 6 were opposed to any 
compensation, and the rest were either non 
committal or failed to answer the question 
directly. In a number of these cases the 
answers seemed to indicate the conditions 
prevailing in their respective towns, rather 
than the judgment of the chiefs themselves. 

In answer to a separate request for sug- 
gestions as to proper salaries for fire chiefs 
in cities of from 5,000 to 25,000, 25,000 to 
100,000 and over 100,000, 125 chiefs re- 
sponded with suggestions ranging from 
$500 to $3,600 per year for the smallest 
group of cities. The average of these 125 
suggestions was $2,014. 

For cities of the next size—25,000 to 
100,000, 103 chiefs made _ suggestions 
ranging from $750 to $10,000, the average 
being $3,231. In regard to cities of over 


regular salary by 


100,000, only 87 chiefs responded, the low- 
est salaries suggested being $1,000, the 
highest $15,000, with the average $4,663. 
Of the 200 who favored a salary, I1 in- 
dicated their preference for a small salary, 
42 stated merely that the chief should be 
properly compensated on a yearly basis, 


AMERICAN 


City 


with the implication that h 
substantial 
to the 
specific sums for the annual salar 


portion, it 


not 


work. Of those who 





tioned less than $100 per year, 10 suggested 
$100 per year or $10 per month, 6 gave $15 
per month, 12 stated $20 per month, and 15 
proposed $50 per month or $500 per yeat 


‘rom this figure the suggestions 
$100 per month with 4 proponents, $125 pet 


month with 3, $150 per month with 3, and 


$200 per month with one advocat: Phe 
last four proposals evidently contemplated 
a chief on a full-time basis 

Other suggestions related not to fixed 
payments on a monthly basis, to allow 
ances of $2, $3, $4, $5 per fire or al 


I 


One chief suggested $50 per year for each 


fire company supervised \nother asked 
that chiefs receive their expenses to one 
convention of the International Associa 
tion of Fire Engineers. Seven men pro 
posed that compensation be based on the 
population served, one naming Sr pet 
month for each 100 inhabitants live sug 
gested that the chiefs be paid on an hour! 
basis for time actuall spent on epall 
ing, inspecting or supervising work on 
apparatus. Two merely asked « ses 
and three asked that the chiefs be com- 
pensated at least for damages done to 
clothing. 

On the other side of the argument there 


were a group of men who evidently believed 
that a paid chief and a volunteer depart- 


ment were incompatible, for one of them 
said, “Paid men and volunteers are like oil 
and water; they don’t mix.” Anothet 
stated: “A volunteer is not a paid man. | 
have been a volunteer for 31 years and 
would not be if I were paid.” This may 
sound a trifle like an Irish bull, but there is 


no mistaking the meaning or the 
or the public spirit of the New 
chief who said it. From 
same story: “The city of 
per year and telephone rental. It is 
enough, and yet there is always someone 
looking for the place.” 

Notwithstand‘ng the willingness to ren 
der unselfish community service, it is evi 
dent from the answers received that 
group the present fire feel very 
strongly and almost unanimously that the 
chief of a volunteer department should be 
paid “not a mere pittance, but well.” 


sincerity 
England 
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An Effective Child Hygiene Program 


How Newark, N. J., Came to Be a Leader in Infant Welfare Work 


By Dr. Julius Levy 


Director, Division of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, Newark, N. J. , 


KE WARK natural pleased with vill prevent sickness and reduce mortality 
its record for the first six months o ts greatest value consists in the general 
19 hich shows the lowest infant pread of the knowledge of infant and child 
morta for any s'milar period in its I hygiene, of right ideas of the care and 
tory and places it th the cities that ha inagement of children which will show 
h nta t I ell i! greater healthfulness, oreatel 
untry gor and greater resistance. 
The infant mortalit the From the many activities included in this 
| f 1919 for the thirteen leadi rogram of infant hygiene, it will be real 
tie the United Stat { d that infant mortality is indeed a com- 
lex question requiring complex and care- 
oe ful organization to make the preventive 
Ww wit measure effective, and that a preventive 
} : rogram of the character outlined can be 
oles properly carried out only under the mu 
. lit, 
as 
Care of Infants and Little Children 1 
rhe first approach has been made thru the 
e infant tality rate of N« ipervision of new-born babies, knowledge 


the first six montl f 1918 had co f whom is secured from birth records. It 

ed 1919, 104 more babies would have ol us that if we wait until mothers ; 
died This reduction in rate repres« ring their infants to a milk station they 
to the families and the com: vill come, usually, when the infants are 
) east $ Or t | een est bout three months old, when one-third to 
by statisticians that every iby s lite 1 ré one-half of the babies that die in the first 
ents approximately $ Phis saving ma year are already dead and when a goodly 
e considered the dividend for Ne r| portion of those who survive are already on 
idditional investment of $5,000 in its child the bottle. The most important single re 
giene work, which now totals $2 ilt of this section of our work is the con 
vear. But. above all. the red d rate re siderable increase in maternal nursing. Of 
resents “bette ie better hom«e 5,000 supervised babies, 82.4 per cent were 
trained mothers, and the best indicatior entirely breast-fed up to six months; an- 
that Newark is building a sound foundat ther 13.5 per cent partially breast-fed up 
ts future citize1 to six months, and only 4.1 per cent were 


As it cannot be held that Newark i irtificially fed at six months of age. In 
larly favored by the character of it order to maintain to the fullest the basic 


, opulation or in housing or social and rinciple, “Every baby should be breast- ‘ 
economic conditions that affect infant mot fed,” it has been found necessary to supply 
tality, it is natural t k to the activities et-nurses for the very poor babies as well 
he Department of Health as at least as the rich 
ry portant factor in obtaining this | I have a picture of a case of marasmus, a ; 
infant mortality 1 rd. The Division of disease which was easily enough discovered 


Child Hygiene was established in 1913 and several years ago, but which is so rare in 
received an appropriation of $6,000, which the neighborhoods in which maternal 
vear 1919 nursing has been popularized that this pict- 
$21.00 The program of child hygiene 1 ure shall be kept in our museum. When one 
based upon the belief that while the work of the nurses sent this picture to me it was 
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learned that it was not a picture of one o 
the supervised babies, but of one that h 
recently moved into the supervised nei ] 
borhood from an outside distri Mara 
mus, atrophy, malnutrition and diarrhoea 
have practically disappeared from the 


neighborhoods in 
been maintained. 

In 1910 the infant mortality rate per 1,00 
births was 123, 


which supervision has 


while in 1917 it 


that of St 


was 8&7, the 


lowest, next to 


Louis 1 h 


it was 
curring in the 


soon 


fe could he pl ted 1 t el 
renatal 


tablished. 





Organization of Division of Child Hygiene, Newark Department of Health 


_lnfant Morialty Rates (= 
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Puerperal Death Rate 
(Deaths in childbirth per 1000 living births) 
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ee 
eleven largest and best-organized cities in imong babies born of mothe 
the United States. The infant mortality prenatal supervisior { the 
rate among the supervised babies, drawn city as a whol ).3 h 
from the poorest and most congested and rate was 7.5, wl ( hole it 
most ignorant neighborhoods of the city, was 38.4. This marked reduction in th 
was 31.8, deaths occurring in the first early mortality finds its pri il val 
hours and days of life, before the nurs: the assurance that the infat hat s ed 
was able to reach the family, are omitted, were better born and better red for after 
or 61.4 if these deaths are included. The _ birth, 
infant mortality of the first ward, in which The realization that lisea 
the most extensive work has been done and and disorders, defects and deformities tha 
which undoubtedly presents the most diffi- are discovered in children thru departmer 
cult problems on account of the very bad of medical inspection have their beginning 
housing, social and economic conditions, in the pre-school age, prompted the exten 
was the same as that of Ward 8, the Forest _ sion of the preventive pro to the chil 
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| age, luirst, it is impor 
that work with the pre-school ag: 
hould be carried on only in those neighbor 
inities in which pre 
ion has already 
een well established, as the conditions 


rition, ric kets, anemia and cther dis 


and detormities that will be detected 
in this pre 


prenatal and infant supervision, Sec 


school age can pe prevented by 


ondly, such an arrangement is much more 


as the nurse who is looking alter 


‘ Ono iCal 
the expectant mothe: r the young infant 
can at the sametime instruct the mother and 

pervise the care of the children of pre 
schoo o Lhe pre-s hool age work con 

ts principally in a biannual examination 
y a physician who gives the mother in 
tructio general management, feeding 
and care, and directs her to her family 
phys n or a clinic for any condit.on that 
requires medical treatment, 

Our educational program is helped con- 
sidera ly by the organization of! Little 
Mothers’ Leagues lhe field method is 


followed entirely, assigning to each girl one 


aby that she is required to visit and report 


on for a period of approximately six 
months In this 

with the problems of infant care and their 
proper solution, and in addition to carrying 


and 


way she becomes familiar 


this information to her own family 
relatives she stores it up for future use 


Supervision of Midwifery 


In cities with a large foreign-born popu 


the supervision of midwifery is an 


lation 
essential feature of a complete preventive 


child 


tained can be 


hygiene program. The results ob- 
indicated by 


three important phases of midwifery work, 


Stating two Ol 


} 
han ery ° 
1. Bi 


: Registration of 
births in 1913 showed that the births 


f 25 
ies who died undet 
In 1917 only 


midwives were re- 


rin rego 


; 


per cent ol all the bal 


one year were not reported. 
121 births attended by 
ported after the five days allowed by law, 
and only 7 births were unreported. Newark 
now has at least a 95 per cent birth registra- 
tion, with midwives delivering over 5,000 ot 
the cent. It is particu- 


larly gratifying to us as supervisors of mid- 


births, or 50 per 


wifery, but not as physicians, that this is 


a better record than that made by the 


physicians 
2. Prevent rf b 


ndness.—In 1915 
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when the initial investigation was made, it 
was found that 
that they were 
the eyes of the 


20 midwives acknowledged 
not 
new-born. 


silver nitrate in 
lay, as tat 


using 
lo ‘ 
as can be determined from close scrutiny 
and follow-up work, every midwife is using 
silver nitrate in the eyes of every new-born 
infant. 

3. Influence on infant and maternal mor 
tality—On account of the frequent charges 
of high and infant mortality 
among the midwives, a special study of this 
question was made for a period of three 
years, namely, 1914, 1915 and 1916, and the 
findings were presented before the Ameri- 
can Association of Obstetricians and Gyn¢ 
In 1914 the maternal mortality 
in Newark was 4.9, or approximately one 


maternal 


cok gists 


in every 200 mothers, while in 1917 it was 
2.4, Or approximately one in every 450 
mothers The infant mortality among 
babies delivered by midwives was lower 


than among those delivered by doctors o1 
in hospitals, as follows: 


Infant mortality rate of babies delivered 


Among 500 mothers who were attended 
and 
from this division the maternal death rate 


was 1.8, which is less than that of the 


by midwives received prenatal care 
city 
as a whole. 

4. General results—What this 


has accomplished with midwives of Newark 


division 


may be gathered from a comparison of the 
reports of 1914 and 1917: 

In 1914 there were 99 midwives, of whom 
17 were practicing without a license; 30 re 
ported births late; 20 frequently failed to 
report births at all; 13 carried instruments 
contrary to law, such as uterine forceps, 
hypodermic syringes, hard rubber cathe- 

i 


ters, specula ; 9 carried drugs, such as lauda- 
num, strychnine, arsenic; 70 admitted that 


they did not send for a physician when pre- 
with slight abnormalities during 
pregnancy or labor; 25 midwives dd _ not 
carry thermometers, but claimed that they 
were quite competent to determine the tem 
perature by taking the pulse; 13 were 
suspected of being abortionists. 

In 1917 we had 96 practicing midwives 


sented 


instead of g9, of whom two, instead of 17, 
are unlicensed; two carried drugs forbidden 
by law, instead of 9; ten did not send for a 


physician in abnormal cases, instead of 70; 
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9 did not carry thermometers, instead of 25; 
and only one carried instruments forbidden 
by law, instead of 13. 

Every puerperal death, every reported 
case of puerperal sepsis, every Case ol 
ophthalmia, is investigated by this division to 
determine if any blame is to be attached to 
the midwife, and our supervisor uses these 
data continually to instruct, advise, and 
warn the midwives. 

The great educational value of our mid- 
wives, who enter more than 5,000 homes 
each year, is being used to the fullest ex 
tent. They are learning to teach the 
mothers in accordance with the principles 
of infant hygiene that are being established 
thruout the city. 


Prevention of Blindness 

very case of ophthalmia neonatorum re 
ported to the Department of Health is fol- 
lowed up by one of our nurses until the in- 
fant is declared cured by the attend'ng 
physician. In the three years, every case, 
to our knowledge, with the exception of 
one, which has a limited vision in one eye, 
has been entirely cured. 

We do not depend only upon the reports 
of doctors. Our nurses are expected to 
make a smear of every purulent discharge 
in the eyes of the new-born infant and send 
it to the laboratory. In this way 8 cases of 
gonorrheal ophthalmia and a considerable 
number of non-specific ophthalmias have 
heen discovered and placed under active 
treatment. This method makes it possible 
to urge upon the midwife or doctor attend- 
ing the case their duty to use silver nitrate 
and to report all cases of inflamed eyes, and 
to send for a physician if a regular attend- 
ing physician is not already in charge. 

Results showed that these babies can be 
cured at home or by combining treatment at 
home and in the dispensary with proper 
follow-up supervision to see that treatment 
is continually given. The records show 
that 29 cases were treated and cured at 
home, 9 treated at home and in the dis- 
pensary, and only 8 treated in the hospital. 


Prevention of Foundlings 


This is a new thought in the theory of 
prevention, but by proper work with un- 
married mothers and with proper control of 
the boarding out of infants and children, 
the number of children that grow up with- 


/, 


aT 

CARE OF ME 
"BABY WEEK 
TSUTUN i a tab, 





GOOD PUBLICITY MATERIAL 


out parental care rr outside of th 
home can be considerably reduced 

1. The unmarried mothe t 
Supervision of the unmarried mothe 


maintained from the time she enters th 
hospital until the infant is one year old 
primarily for the purpose of seeing that the 
infant remains with the mother and is 
breast-fed. Of 51 cases, 36 mothers with 
their infants returned to their relatives o1 
parents; 26 infants were kept with their 
mother at least 1 month, 22 at least 3 
months, 15 at least 6 months, and 3 for one 
year, and of the same number of cases 18 
infants have been breast-fed at least one 
month, 15 at least 2 months, and It at 
least 3 months. At the time of this report 
only one infant, to our knowledge 
placed in an institution. 

2. Boarding out of infants The ques 


tion associated with the boarding o yf it 
fants and the conduct of boarding homes 1 
closely allied with the foundling question 


Thru an ordinance which requires every 
person who is taking children under three 
years of age to board to obtain a license 
from this department, and thru the co 
Operation of other agencies, mothers wh 
wish to board out young infants find it 
necessary to consult us. This has given 
us an opportunity to prevent more found 
lings. Of 246 applicants for boarding 
homes only 113, or 40 per cent, receive d ad 
dresses of licensed boarding homes, and in 
the other 133 cases, or 54 per cent, arrange 
ments were made with the mother that 
would enable her to keep the infant with 
her. 

One of the nurses maintains an active 
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supervision of the boarding homes, and th 
feeding and management of the child is 
carefully safeguarded thru our clinics and 
one of the physicians, who examines each 
child before admission to the boarding 
home and supervises the feeding of the 
habies in the boarding homes. 

lhe cases are too few to report on the re- 
sults in regard to sickness and death, but 
there is no doubt that from present ¢xpe- 
rience the results will be far better than 
those obtained by sending young infants 
into hospitals or institutions. This method, 
furthermore, fixes the financial responsi- 
bility upon the parents and protects the 
municipality and private philanthropy from 
an unnecessary burden. 

A convalescent home has been established 
in one of the cottages at Ivy Hill, the city’s 
almshouse. This enables us to take better 
care of expectant mothers and to maintain 
a directory for wet-nurses, 


Social and Economic Factors 

When our nurses visit poor families 
monthly they are confronted with all the 
social and economic problems, that families 
of limited incomes must face. It is not pre- 
tended that all of them can be solved, and 
therefore special interest is placed in those 
problems that directly and immediately in- 
fluence the welfare of the infants and chil 
dren. The value of this at.itude may be 
illustrated by our reactin to the sugar 
shortage during the past winter and the 
milk situation of the past year. 

When the nurses reported that the in- 
fants and children were not obtaining the 
necessary sugar in their food, a plan was 


The Birth 


Americans have always been in the habit 
of being born unostentatiously. Their ar- 
rival is a matter of no concern to them that 
they are conscious of, and their parents 
have never learned to regard it as a matter 
of national importance or of legal cog- 
nizance. Of course, the parents are thrilled, 
and the grandparents are delighted, and all 
the aunts regard the infant as superior to 
all other infants. But the birth has always 
been regarded in America as a domestic 
and not a public event; the police are not 
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arranged, with the consent and help of the 
Mayor, that guaranteed sufficient sugar fot 
the children at least, and we \.ere instru- 
mental in supplying 159,000 pounds of 
sugar to some 15,coo familes in weekly 
amounts of one pound. When the increased 
cost of milk seemed to affect the nutrition of 
the children, a plan was worked out by the 
Department of Health and the wholesale 
and retail milk dealers of the city whereby 
milk could be supplied at cost, and, if neces 
sary, free of charge. 

The nurses are interested in all general 
family problems, and not only refer them to 
the proper agent, organization or depart- 
ment, but continue their interest until these 
problems have been properly dealt with. 
Prevention by education, by strengthening 
proper family relations, is the keynote of 
the work of the Division of Child Hygiene. 
After all the centuries, it is believed that 
the best expression of family life is still to 
be found in the picture of the mother with 
her infant in her arms—not in the arms of 
an institution, hospital, governess, milk sta- 
tion or trained nurse, 

While it is natural to ascribe the low in- 
fant mortality in Newark to the activities 
of the Child Hygiene Division, it is well to 
keep in mind that activities of other di- 
visions in the Department of Health and of 
social agencies have contributed to the gen- 
eral result..The improved milk supply, im- 
proved sanitary and housing conditions, 
clean streets, general education, all affect 
the welfare of the baby, but, after all, the 
mother is the whole environment of the 
baby, and we must look to trained mother- 
hood for the welfare of our infants 


Certificate 


notified; no license for the birth has to be 
obtained ; the incident is not regarded as any 
of the business of the nation or the state. 

As a result of this treatment of births as 
a concern only of the family favored by 
the stork, a very large part of Americans 
could not produce a birth certificate if one 
were needed to gain admission to the abode 
of the blessed hereafter. Occasionally this 
is a great inconvenience in countries where 
a man is required to get a license to be born 
and a permit to die. 
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Cities Preparing for Future Air Traffic 
By Howard L. Mingos 


ROGRESSIVE = municipaliti have ) ] g ( 
> started work on public landis uy epare ( I 

for aircraft. The last year pet the water-tank and s > 
mitted the airplane to demonstrate its us« mly long enougl 
fulness as a peace-time carrier of cargo ipply 
persons. Wideawake officials in charg Therefore, not to be caught 
public interests have therefore been quik rather to a | é 9 
to see in the airplane a most orta while cargo and passenger cart 


vehicle of transportation, one which will 


future whirt overh ad to the 


develop in importance as the years i possessing adequate landing 
common carrier perfected by the s repair shops, progressive 
process of evolution lhese officials k1 making ready to eive 
that the airplane has passed the expe airplanes almost before 
mental stage. Having vision, they rea often enough and in sufficie 


that the airplane will be used to the extent ake municipal landing 
of its landing facilities; therefore the ire proposition. Town co 
roviding it with a base of operations vith boards of track 

It is well that they are doing this, becaus« commissions are 9 
one has only to look at the towns in which hambers of commerce 
no provisions were made for railroad is developing thruout the 
learn that the secret of the non-success o trunk line system of aer 
these municipalities was a lack of vision fields obtained blic f | 
and a disregard of railroad needs. Whet tained by muni real 
the roads took on the greater part of cross to bring the airpla ith it 


I 
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cargo into their respective towns. 

\ majority of these fields are laid out 
according to the specifications outlined by 
Major-General Charles T. Menoher, Di- 
rector of the Air Service, last spring, when 
he selected a few cities as a nucleus for the 
strategic system of Army Air Service 
routes So far final spec ifications for 
municipal landing fields have not been 
adopted; present requirements include only 
those specifications, set forth by the head 
of the Army Air Service, which were pub- 
lished in THe American City in July, 
1919 

\t least twenty-six cities so far have 
landing fields that answer all requirements, 
and, what is much more important, fields 
which may be rearranged or changed so 
that they will be adequate for the reception, 
housing, repairing and starting of the 
countless small airplanes and the corre- 
sponding number of large airplanes bound 
to seek sanctuary within their confines in 
the years to come, 

Those cities which either have leased 
fields of 600 or more acres or have bought 
them outright with a view to maintaining 
adequate landing facilities include Albany, 
N. Y.; Scranton, Pa.; Flatonia, Tex.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; Jackson, Mich. ; 
Bristol, Tenn.; Evansville, Ind.; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; Bingham- 
ton, N, Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Daytona, Fla.; Macon, Ga.; Cleveland,-O.; 
lucson, Ariz.; Montgomery, Ala.; Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Baltimore, Md.; Detroit, Mich. 

There may be others which have landing 
fields, but they so far have not signified any 
intention of equipping these fields as perma- 
nent aerial terminals, and therefore are not 
being counted at a time when part of the 
problem is to secure the right sort of mu- 
nicipal interest and enthusiasm. 

Briefly, a municipal landing field must 
bear some reference to the main aerial 
routes. The field must not be located where 
it might later on be shut in by tall buildings. 
It must be capable of expansion and must 
be situated close enough to other transpor- 
tation facilities and to water-supply to per- 
mit any future development found neces- 
sary. A municipal field does not necessarily 
have to be within the city limits. 


Widespread Interest Found by Army 
Pathfinders 
The All-American Pathfinders, who were 
sent out by the Army Air Service August 
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6 last to investigate landing fields and the 
sentiment regarding them thruout the 
country, found some very interesting facts 
in a majority of cases concerning what the 
public does not know about the art of flying, 
its future and its effect on the future of the 
country, 

Major Ora M. Baldinger, commanding 
the Pathfinders, in his report to the Di- 
rector of the Air Service, writes: 

“At all points visited, keen interest and en- 
thusiasm were manifested not only by com 
mercial organizations but also by the munici 
palities direct. Each city had made a more or 
less detailed study of the landing field problem 
in and about its locality and was only lacking 
proper guidance in establishing a municipal 
field. 

“It was found that in the choice of fields 
ignorance was displayed as to the conditions 
necessary for safe aerodromes. Government 
specifications, altho detailed, failed to convey 
the proper demands of the situation. Only 
personal contact, conversation and actual 
demonstration could convince and_ properly 
present to the lay mind what requirements 
were actually necessary. 

“With scarcely a single exception, the ques- 
tion arose as to the future and feasibility of 
commercial aeronautics. An intelligent answer 
presenting the present success and future pos 
sibilities of the aerial mail and aeronautics in 
general was sufficient to clear their minds on 
this point. However, by convincing them that 
all future development is directly dependent 
upon facilities offered at various points, and 
that the establishment of a landing field is 
the most important step, the duty of the indi- 
vidual municipality was thus clearly demon- 
strated.” 


Need of a Federal Policy 


Municipal landing fields await the for- 
mation on the part of the Government of a 
definite aerial policy. Until this policy 
takes definite shape, cities and towns plan- 
ning ‘aerial terminals should correspond 
with the Director of the Air Service, in the 
matter of location, equipment and initial 
expense. 

This much, however, is assured. The 
Government must have a fixed policy, and 
the more quickly this policy is outlined the 
better it will be for commercial aviation 
generally and for municipal aviation in par- 
ticular. For it must be understood by this 
time that no municipality can, at the present 
time, chart out a field, make rules and regu- 
lations governing it and appropriate the 
necessary funds to maintain it. Granting 
that government codperation is essential, 
the chief interest of the municipality cen- 
ters for the present about its aerial police 
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force, its private aerial carrying companies 
and accommodations for the planes of pri 


vate citizens. Even in these the Federal 
Government and the state must be consid- 
ered. The postal department, army and 


navy and many other federal departments 
arranging their aerial routes will have an 


interest in every municipal landing field 
In peace times the mail service will be the 
chief government contributing a \s 


a matter of fact, the aerial mail service in 


oO 


gency. 
the years to come will contribute propor- 
tionately as much to the municipal landing 
field as the railway postal 
tributes to the privately owned 
The State National 
of course, will be represented at the field 
Schools and colleges and private aviation 
the 


service con 
railroad 


lines to-day. Guard, 


schools into 


will also bring state a 

share of the management. 
Municipal ordinances governing such 
a field should therefore wait upon aerial 
legislation to be enacted by Congress—uni- 


form legislation, which will serve as a guide 
to all municipalities alike. 


Will the Expense Be Justified? 
Will commercial aviation justify this ex 
penditure of public funds? 
that it will—just as quickly as the public 
funds are used wisely and judiciously in 


The answer is 


making safe landing places and adequate 
repair stations for the commercial airplane 
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The Housing Post-Mortem in the Senate 


REED from the fear of the Hun, Con 
gress has returned to its peace-time 
proclivities by declaring an open ses 
sion for investigations of the agencies 
vhich it created to win the war. 


It is not surprising that government wat 


g 
housing should be among the first to receive 
attention, for it was long rumored that 
SOmM¢ shocking things were soon to be pub 


lished to the world bearing on the practices 
of the U. S. Housing Corporation 


\ll of the shock is now contained in a re 


port of the Sub-Committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Buildings and 
(Grounds rhe report 1s prefaced by three 
volumes of testimony Forty-seven wit 
nesses—tenants, boarding-house keepers 
employes of the corporation, and a few 


others. have made the case from which, by 
much re-wording and _ re-statement, the 
conclusions of the Committee are drawn. 

There may have been some inefficiency 
of administration in the U. S. Housing Cor 
poration. The judgment of its officials 
may not always have been unerring, pat 
ticularly when reviewed after the event 
The country knows well the conditions 
under which all governmental war agencies 
were built up during the pressure of the wat 
emergency. Its concern is not with little 
mistakes, but it is interested in important 
issues, 

With regard to government war housing, 
American industrial communities are cager 
to know what constructive lessons they may 
learn from the war housing developments, 
and what is to be the future disposition of 
the houses erected. Recognizing that but 
four months intervened from the creation 
of the U. S. Housing Corporation to the 
signing of the armistice, there will be no 
disposition to criticize what was done if 
these communities are safeguarded from 
the evils which may result from the im- 
proper or ill-advised disposition of the 
housing properties. 

Federal policy in the disposition of its 
industrial housing properties will have a 
marked effect upon future housing practice. 

Government housing did not satisfy the 
entire need in American industrial com- 
munities. Housing shortage has been 


steadily increasing since the signing of the 
armistice. Those industrial communities in 
which completed government housing proj- 
ects await disposition are looking to the 
Federal Government for some suggestion 
as to methods of procedure in meeting the 
present and future housing shortage. 

How can housing enterprises be conducted 
mm a business basis to-day? 

How can houses be made available to work 
ers on a payment basis that they can afford 

How long a period of amortization should 
be allowed? 

What means may be employed to stimulat 
new construction and encourage home owner 
ship? 

Should all houses be sold outright or should 

Operative ownership be tried 

What is the best maintenance practice ? 

What are the proper standards of housing 
for workers in industrial cities and towns 


The answer of the Senate Investigating 
Committee to these and other questions of 
policy is found in the recommendation to 
abolish the U. S. Housing Corporation and 
sell its properties on the basis of present 
day valuations wherever possible. 

lo this same Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds may be referred 
in due time a bill now before the House to 
create in the Department of Labor a Bureau 
of Housing and Living Conditions. It is 
proposed that the valuable information ob 
tained by the U. S. Housing Corporation be 
carefully analyzed and supplemented and 
made available thru this Bureau in usable 
form to intending builders. A _ Federal 
Housing Bureau would be qualified, as no 
agency 1s now, to meet the growing housing 
shortage with constructive measures of re- 
lief; to develop new plans for financing 
housing as a safe investment; to stimulate 
good building and give advice and aid upon 
local request on the most practical methods 
of increasing housing facilities. 

The Tinkham Bill, now under considera- 
tion in the House, offers a promise of real 
Federa! assistance. Should this or a similar 
bill reach the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, it is desirable that 
it be given impartial and more constructive 
consideration than is apparent in the Com- 
mittee’s investigation on government war 
housing activities. 





Economical City Pavements 


With Particular Reference to Conditions in the Southwest 


By A. P. Learned 


Consulting Engineer, Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo 


kX pave our streets to increase trans test If ecomes 
portation facilities, to better san vell-meaning citizet 
itary conditions and to improve the usiness district So et 
appearance of our cities; that is, we pave room, and the residence 
for commercial, sanitary and esthetic rea feet wide, that the traffic wh 
sons. The choice of pavement should be New York's famous 
based on its cost, which includes first cost down a street 75 feet bet 
and maintenance, on its value for transpor ther, he must be mac 
tation as influenced by tractive resistance, the width is not too sma 
slipperiness or climatic conditions that ma) rather than in widtl 
aftect its usefulness, or its sanitary qualifi benefit to the city 
‘ations and its general appearance. Affect result in ex 
ing the item of maintenance is durability, owner. 
which has a vital influence upon one’s selec \ great nu 
tion because of the public objection to con the selection of the widtl 
tinued maintenance—or to a road’s being in whether it is the intent 
such condition that it needs to be repaired side or the middl 
Before selecting the pavement, or at least the street is one of he 
before it is built, it is quite necessary to and whether the proposed width 
determine the width of the pavement t with the general scheme of the 
build—and then is town pride put to the is quite a common practice thruout 
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die and southwestern sections of the United 


States to build the pavement as wide 


I 
as possible, allowing 12 to 16 feet for side 


walks in the and to build 


just 


business district 


strictly residence streets 25 to 30 Teet wide 
\ width less than 25 teet proves too Nat 
row, and one more than 30 unnecessaril 
great. In this connection, with motor traffic 


it has been found necessary to figure trave 

widths of a vehicle from 8 to 11 feet instead 
of 6 to 8 teet as heretofore, 
the 
width; for instance, if we figure the street 


and to figure the 


width of in multiples of this 


street 
for three vehicles at 9 feet clearance, the 
width will ‘be 27 feet 
intersections need to 
nish the space for turning around in nar 
row streets, and to facilitate the turning of 
corners by rapidly 


The curbs at street 


be of long radii to fur- 


moving vehicles without 
running out into the street. 

The next problem is to determine what 
kind of pavement should be selected. There 
are four kinds of truly hard-surfaced pave- 
ments to be considered, namely, concrete, 
asphaltic concrete, sheet asphalt, and brick. 
Wood blocks and pavements of that class 
are not included, because conditions, both 
traffic and financial, do not usually warrant 
their consideration in modern-sized south 
western cities. 

Concrete 

here are two types of concrete pave 
ments, namely, one-course and two-course 
pavements. In the Southwest there is not a 
large amount of concrete pavement, and 
some reticence is shown towards building 
it. We find, however, in the states of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin a considerable amount 
of this character of pavement, which seems 
natural, for in that section of the country 
the aggregate available is satisfactory for 
wearing surface. One of the serious diffi- 
culties in laying concrete pavement in the 
southwestern section of the United States 
is the securing of proper aggregate for the 
wearing surface. In the single-course con- 
crete the aggregate is necessarily the same 
thruout, while in the two-course concrete 
the aggregate in the wearing course may be 
entirely different from that in the base 
course. It is better practice to use the local 
material for the first course if possible, and 
to import a proper aggregate for the wear- 
ing course, such as crushed Joplin flint or 
an equally material, Wisconsin 
granite. The shipment of this material for 


good 
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the total thickness of the pavement would 
make it excessively expensive. There is no 
reason why the two-course pavement will 
not afford a first-class pavement if properly 
built with 


reinforcement between the 


urses and adequate expansion. 

One of the arguments against concret« 
pavement in the past has been its noisiness 
its slipperiness and its hardness, but with 
the increased use of motor-driven vehicle 
these objections are set aside, 

Concrete pavements, or at least the pres- 
ent type of cement concrete pavements, are 
of recent origin. We find that in 1879 there 
was constructed in Scotland a c 
pavement that proved to be very satis 
factory for a Short time; but when it started 
to wear, it disintegrated very rapidly. We 
are not acquainted with the conditions 
under which this pavement was constructed, 
and there may have been some local reasons 


‘ 


for its rapid deterioration. 


ncrete 


The first concrete pavements in this coun- 
try were built in 1894, but did not obtain 
any particular popularity or general con- 
sideration until 1909, when the construction 
of a considerable amount of this pavement 
was undertaken by Wayne County, Mich. 
The uniformly satisfactory results in that 
section led to a considerable discussion, and, 
we may say, popularized this pavement, so 
that up to the first of 1917 one hundred and 
fifty times as much concrete pavement was 
laid as there had been previous to 1909. 


Asphaltic Concrete and Sheet Asphalt 

\sphaltic concrete and sheet asphalt fur- 
nish the smoothest surface, and probably 
embody, when first constructed, more of 
the requirements of an ideal pavement in so 
far as sanitation and resistance to traffic are 
concerned than any other kind. Sheet 
asphalt, which is a pavement built up of a 
base, a binder course and a wearing course, 
was first built in a somewhat modified form 
in 1877, in Washington, D. C., on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue; this is at least the first well- 
known installation. This type of pavement 
had for a number of years a very extensive 
and high popularity, but a little later, when 
cities of small size saw fit to pave, there 
was developed a pavement that could be 
built for considerably less money than the 
sheet asphalt and which provided in many 
respects the characteristics of sheet asphalt, 
namely, asphaltic concrete, 
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Asphaltic concrete is a bituminous con- 
crete pavement having a_ predetermined 
mechanical graded aggregate composed of 
broken stone, gravel, sand and finely ground 
inert materials, and is the outgrowth of a 
pavement known as the Excelsior pavement, 
which was advertised as early as 1871, tho 
of its installation we have no record. 
Asphaltic concrete, as we know it in the 
Southwest, has been built largely under or 
with modifications of the Topeka specifica- 
tions. This pavement, as ordinarily built, 
consists of a 2-inch course of bituminous 
concrete aggregate on a concrete base. The 
sheet asphalt ordinarily consists of a 1%4- 
inch binder course and a 1%-inch wearing 
course rolled to 2% inches in thickness. 

Certain requirements are essential to the 
securing of a satisfactory piece of work 
with both sheet asphalt and asphaltic con- 
crete. The proper rolling of the surface to 
thoroly campact it and to get it smooth so 
that water will not stay on the surface, re- 
sulting in the rotting of the asphalt because 
of chemical changes, is essential in both 
cases. It is necessary that there should not 
be too much asphalt in this material, for an 
excess tends to soften it so that the street 
becomes wavy, or it works down into the 
gutter. If too small a quantity of bitumen 
is used, the pavement will look dry and lack 
the proper elasticity. Within the last few 
years a condition that has not yet been satis- 
factorily solved, and is a problem of con- 
cern, has come up, namely: what will be 
the influence of the oils that drip from 
automobiles and are sprayed out of the ex- 
haust of automobile engines, and will it not 
be necessary, if this has an effect, to de- 
termine the effect on different streets due 
to the difference in intensity of traffic on 
this type of pavement? 


Brick Pavements 


Brick pavement as now built in Kansas is 
generally a fiber brick, so-called, laid on a 
sand cushion with a concrete base and an 
asphalt filler. There are also a number of 
stretches of so-called monolithic brick in 
which the filler is of cement grout and the 
brick has been laid directly upon the base 
when it is still green so as to make the pave- 
ment monolithic. Fiber brick have been 
used five years in this territory, Experi- 
ence with brick materials is much older, 
however, and durability can be determined 
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by the rattler tests. There has been an argu 
ment against brick pavements that they 
were hard and noisy, but the use of an 
asphalt filler and the change from horses to 
motor-drawn traffic has removed the cause 
for a large part of these arguments, 


Comparisons of Different Types 

It is only fair to say that the life of the 
four pavements under consideration is 
somewhat a matter of conjecture, As one 
studies the general experience thruout the 
country, he will notice that in certain cities 
one type of pavement gives absolute satis- 
faction, while in other cities pavement of 
the same type is entirely. unsatisfactory. 
Again, it is found that the conditions which 
recommend a pavement to one individual 
condemn it to another. For instance, a 
number of people think that asphalt pave- 
ment should not be used where the traffic 
is quite heavy, because it softens in warm 
weather and will be cut up, while others be- 
lieve that the life of pavement of that char- 
acter is materially lengthened by the knead- 
ing and working that traffic gives it. 

A pavement built of high-grade material 
has a very different life from that of one of 
slip-shod construction. For instance, take 
the brick industry. Several years ago it 
was quite the custom to have brick plants in 
a number of cities furnishing brick for these 
respective cities, and each plant so arranged 
the situation that only its brick was con- 
sidered in the city in which it was located, 
and a large number of these plants were 
producing a brick not suitable for paving. 


This has resulted in considerable criticism of 


this type of pavement that is truly unfair 
when applied to the present products. The 
same might be said of the other types of 
pavement up to the time of their general 
standardization, altho it must be confessed 
that previous to that time very high types of 
pavement had been built in different places. 


An Analysis of Labor Costs 


The general cost, and particularly the first 
cost, have a vital bearing upon the selection 
of pavement, and it is quite important that 
this point be considered in its true light. In 
an analysis of the cost of the construction 
of brick pavement previous to the present 
increase of prices, after the material was 
on the ground the labor cost for the paving 
was approximately 20 per cent of the total 
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imount, but the author finds that altho labor 
is being paid approximately 100 per cent 
more than it was previous to war-time con 
ditions, the labor item has increased 250 peg 
cent. This is due to the decreased efficiency 
of common labor occasioned by the tré 


mendous demand, and a general attitude ot 


a 
pay and not necessarily deliver 


getting the } 


ng the required work. In the case of brick 


vavements the labor item thus becomes 25 


per cent of the present cost. Since the brick 


itself has increased ay 


proximately OS pel 
ri L I 


cent in price, and cement nearly 100 pet 
cent, the present price 1s me essarilv almost 
double the pre-war price 

Phe greater increase in the case of « 
crete and asphaltic concrete is largely be 


cause the proportionate part which labor 


plays in the cost of the work is somewhat 
highe hese products cost nearly twice 
what they formerly did. For instance, in the 
case of asphaltic concrete the labor item, 
which formerly amounted to 22 per cent of 
the total, now amounts to nearly 33 per cent 
Che present price of brick pavements in 
Kansas ranges from $3.40 to $4.00, depend 
ing on local conditions. The cost of asphal 
tic concrete pavement is approximately 90 
cents per yard less, and the cost of two- 
course concrete pavement is approximately 
40 cents less than that of brick pavement 
under similar circumstances. The price of 
brick pavement previous to the increase was 
cluse to $2 a yard, and it will be noted that 
compared with 194 per cent. the average in- 
crease of prices from 1914 to December, 
1918, on all commodities, the price of pav- 
ing is not out of line. In a comparison of 
these various types of pavement one should 
consider that in sheet asphalt the material 
on top of the base is 2'%4-inch, the material 
in brick pavement is 3-inch, and in concrete 
and asphaltic concrete 2-inch; therefore the 
difference in price has a reasonable basis. 


Present Costs Do Not Make Paving 
a Luxury 

To purchase pavement at this time is not 
purchasing a luxury at a luxurious price, 
but is purchasing a utility at a price not 
out of line with the present purchasing 
power of a dollar in other industries. The 
popularity of street improvements is more 
noticeable at the present time than it has 
been for a number of years. For instance, 
there is over 50 per cent more yardage of 
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brick pavement this year than in any year 
1 


revious, amounting to nearly 1,500,000 
quare yards. The demand for improved 
streets and roads is the result of the change 
in our general transportation system from 
inimal-drawn to motor-driven power and 


to our increasing population. 


Methods of Financing Paving 

Recognizing the fact that cities are hav- 
ng these improvements, that the prices are 
not prohibitive, and that the community can 
afford it, they are confronted with the 
question of the proper legal procedure to 
rocure such improvements. 

This discussion has been confined largely 
to cities of the second and third class 
which are permitted to construct improve- 
ments of this character by pétition of 50 
per cent of tlie resident property owners 
on the street, or by resolution of the coun- 
‘il, if they deem it necessary for the gen- 
eral well-beim® of the community, provided 
said resolution is not protested by at least 
50 per cent of the resident property owners 
on the streets affected, 

\fter this petition has been accepted or 
the resolution has been properly advertised 
and not successfully protested, the city can 
let contracts for the work. To pay for pav- 
ing, the law provides that general improve 
ment bonds may be issued chargeable 
against the city as a whole, to pay for all 
intersections of streets and alleys and for 
the bringing of streets to grade, and that 
special improvement bonds may be issued 
to pay for that which is taxed directly to 
the property owners affected. The law also 
provides that these bonds may be issued for 
either ten or twenty years, provision being 
that the twenty-year bonds shall not exceed 
5}2 per cent and the ten-year, bonds 6 per 
cent, and that these bonds may be paid off 
in equal annual installments. It is, of course, 
good practice, if the pavement is of such 
a character that it will not last more than 
ten years, to make these bonds of such a 
term that they will have been paid off be- 
fore the pavement begins to deteriorate 
seriously. Kansas law provides that a city 
may be indebted up to 15 per cent of its 
valuation, and this necessarily gives to its 
municipalities means of providing for them- 
selves, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
recent convention of the Kansas League of Munici- 
palities. 
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Jamestown’s Municipally Owned Public 
Utilities Show Substantial Savings 
to Public and Profit to City 


By Samuel A. Carlson 


Mayor, Jamestown, N. Y. 


HE city of Jamestown, N: Y; ‘far- 

nishes to its inhabitants, thru munic- 

ipal channels, light, water, market, 
hospital and sanitary service, paving and 
sewer construction at rates less than those 
charged by private corporations for similar 
service in other cities. There has been de- 
veloped a civic spirit which places emphasis 
upon the value received in public service 
and which has rejected the short sighted 
policy of turning every public utility over 
to private ownership for fear that public 
ownership might involve a public debt. 

For years private interests have con- 
ducted a propaganda by which the public 
mind in most cities has been taught to be- 
lieve that anything undertaken by the 
municipality for the public good would 
mean a tax burden upon the citizens, Few 
persons seem to realize that every time a 
street car fare is paid or an electric bill 
is paid to a private corporation, it means 
just that much paid in taxes into private 
channels instead of into public channels. In 
the end the whole community pays not only 
the indebtedness of the private corporations, 
but dividends on stock which is often in- 
flated. If the average citizen dwelling in 
the city in which public service utilities are 
privately owned will undertake to compute 
the amount of his contribution for service 
received, he will find that his burdens are 
far greater than the tax outlays in cities 
where the opposite policy is pursued. 

When it was first proposed to munic- 
ipalize the lighting system in Jamestown 
twenty-five years ago, there went up a great 
hue and cry from corporation sources about 
“tax burdens,” “waste of public money,” 
“socialist‘c experiments,” etc., but the city 
has proved the unsoundness of these predic- 
tions, 


Electric Plant Almost Wholly Paid For 

The city now has a municipal electric 
plant valued at half a million dollars with 
an indebtedness against the plant of less 


than sixty thousand dollars. The assets of 
the plant have been entirely from the profits 
realized from the commercial sales of elec 
tric current to the citizens. Not a single 
dollar has been levied in taxes to pay for 
the plant or its operation. The income from 
this source has paid all operating expenses, 
all interest on bonds, all repairs and re 
placements, and all necessary extensions to 
the plant from time to time, besides leaving 
a surplus (after deducting 5 per cent for 
depreciation) with which annual payments 
on bonds have been made 

rhe city has been able to do this after hav- 
ing made rates far below those paid by con 
sumers of current in cities supplied by pri- 
vately owned plants. Our prevailing rate is 
4 cents per k. w. hour, notwithstanding the 
excessive price paid for coal from which its 
power for current is produced. Not only 
has the city plant been able to return to its 
citizens the increased values of a municipal 
utility nearly paid for, but it has saved to 
the people nearly two million dollars as a 
result of low rates for electric current 
The average home owner is able to light 
hts home at a cost of $1 per month 

The city has succeeded in rendering this 
service even in the face of keen competition 
from the Jamestown Street Railway Com- 
pany, which under its franchise is author- 
ized to carry on the business of commercial 
lighting. If this mistaken policy of dupli 
cate service had not been sanctioned by the 
city, there would have been much greater 
revenue and gain to the people than is now 
the case. The municipal plant has forced 
the private company to sell within the city 
limits at the same price as charged by the 
city, altho outside of the city, where there 
is no municipal competition, the private 
company charges 12. cents per k. w. The 
municipality has continued its low rates, 
while private corporations have continually 
demanded increases. Various disinterested 


experts have made repeated examinations 
into the affairs of the municipal lighting 
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The City’s Other Profit- 
able Undertakings 


| imestown ] iS i 

ite pl value at 

< 1 l alf n 
lollat \\ h a I de 
debt of S45) 000 The 
difference between assets 


and debt represents gains 
to the community ob- 
tained without taxation 
and entirely trom reven 


ues derived from water 


rent S which were re 
cK i. er cA t tte 
( quisit ot the 
irom th vate 
CoO if 
Che city also ind 
crates i public irket 
hich is ilued at $2s 
0 nd was \ pai 
for from the revenu 
cle ed in rent tro! 
talls used b larket 
deal Phe public 
irket h had the et 
ect of stal ang prices 
Jamestown also main 


tains a public hospital 


valued at $200 oOo 
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foal , ~~ 33 
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against which there is 
an indebtedness of nly 
S80,000 

\ll the paving operations in the city are 
conducted directly by the municipality, with 
the result that the profits which formerly 
went into the pockets of contractors now 
remain in the pockets of the abutting prop 
erty owners, whose assessments for paving 
and sewer improvements have been reduced 

y this method more than 33 per cent 

\ll the garbage within the city is wrapped 
by each housekeeper in paper bundles after 
having been drained in the kitchen sink, 
] 


{ 


and is taken | y means of a collecting wagon 
owned by the city to a piggery located in 
the outlying district 

It is now | lanned to have the city assume 
the control of the entire milk supply by 


erecting a central plant to which all milk 


ENGINE ROOM OF PUMPING STATION, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


would be taken from the producer and from 
which, after a scientific test, it would be 
distributed in a sanitary manner and at cost 
to all consumers in the city. 


Continuity of Service Insures Experi 
enced Men 


The secret of Jamestown’s success in its 
many municipal activities lies in this fact: 
the various public utilities are under the 
control of Boards of Commissioners com- 
posed of public-spirited men, trained in 
business affairs or expert in mechanical 
lines, reappointed continuously by the 
Mayor, who is himself a member of each 
Board of Commissioners, and who has been 
reelected Mayor for six successive two- 
year terms, This continuity of service gives 
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the people the benefit of extended experi 
ence in public affairs, which is just as im 
perative in the management of a city as it 
is in the management of a large business 
corporation. 

In selecting men to administer the differ- 
ent utilities the Mayor has followed the 
principle of proportional representation by 
giving to each leading group of citizens a 
representative on each of the Water, Light, 
Hospital, Health and Improvement Boards, 
with the result that the labor, business and 
professional elements have equal voice in 
controlling the important administrative 
branches of the municipality. 

Viscount Bryce in “The American Com- 
monwealth” pointed out that the frequent 
changes in the personnel of municipal ad- 
ministrations produced inefficiency and un- 
democratic results in many of our American 
cities. To be governed properly a city must 
have experienced men. Such men cannot be 
had unless there is adequate compensation 
and a tenure of office long enough to permit 
proper training in dealing with the business 
and human problems which enter into pub- 
lic service, 

This has been the plan which has made 


Jamestown one of the best-governed 

on the American continent, with a t 
per capita annual expense of less than $14 
for all purposes, including schools 

City Administration has aimed not so 1 

at a low tax rate—because a low tax rat 


often means neglect of public health and 
laxity in needed improvement 


secure for its citizenship the greate 


in public service and in ele iting 
life of the community 


Municipal Plants Yield Profit to City 


The combined receipts from the Wate 
and Light Departments and the Public Mar- 


ket and Hospital last year were $295,009.05. 
The combined expenditures, including in 
terest on bonds, were $206,415.76, leaving a 
net total annual gain to the municipality of 
$88,593.29, and this, it must be remembered, 
is in addition to the gain to the citizens 11 


reduced rates for public servic: 


Jamestown has long since pass 


eC ©. cA> 
perimental stage in public ownership, lis 
prepared to enter upon an extension along 
other lines in the field of municip \ 


ities as soon as charter and constitutional 


restraints and limitations can be removed 


The Problem of the Foreign-Language 
Newspaper 
By Fred C. Butler 


Federal Director of Americanization 


HERE are those who loudly demand 

the abolition of everything published 

in any language they cannot under- 
stand, Either they are the chauvinists or 
hyper-patriots—those who would form an- 
other “Know-Nothing” party holding the 
fruits of America only for those who were 
accidentally fortunate enough to be born 
here—or they are those who think every- 
thing must be worthless or harmful which 
they themselves do not understand, 

I hold no brief for the foreign-language 
press of America, but I would oppose as 
best I can its abolition. On the other hand, 
I sincerely hope that the day will soon come 
when it will no longer be necessary to pub- 
lish books, magazines and newspapers in any 


language other than the language of this 
land. At the present time such publica- 
tions are necessary if we are to have the 
means of carrying the truth to eyes that are 
blinded and ears that are deaf. 

We have too long left the Americaniza- 
tion of our foreign-born to happy chance 


y 
- 


We have opened the doors to our national 
warehouses and permitted all to enter who 
would. We have trusted to blind fortune to 
see that these newcomers absorbed what 


was good in our national life and cast out 
that which was-bad. . We have known that 


the forces of evil were carrying out definite 


programs for the sowing of their seeds. We 
have known that these seeds were germi 
nating and that weeds of hate and distrust 
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and unrest were growing But we have 
been too busy with our own petty affairs of 
life to lend a hand. We have fatuously as 
sumed that “truth crushed to earth would 
rise again.” 

We have but one door into the minds of 
millions of our fellows, and that is the lan- 
guage of their birth. We must continue to 
use this door until a new one can be opened 
his new door the nation has never made 
any definite effort to open. lo close the 
old before opening the new would on the 
face of it be “cutting off the nose to spite 
the face.’ 

\bolition of the foreign-language press 1s 
idle talk. Our task is rather the abolition 
of the special need for it. Toward that end 
there should be a concerted and definite 
movement, with the nation, the states and 
the communities working hand in hand 

Whether there should be a law compel- 
ling the publication in parallel columns of an 
English translation in all papers published 
in foreign languages I do not care to hazard 
an opinion. I do not like the implicated 
thought that all foreign-language papers are 
publishing matter which is harmful to the 
nation. I know that such is not the case. 
In my own office we translate each week 
hundreds of the foreign-language papers 
and we seldom find anything which is worse 
than or even as bad as much that is openly 
published in the English tongue by scores 
of rabid, radical organs which exist by 
playing upon the passions of men and fan- 
ning them*into-a white heat over injustice, 
actual or imagined 

Bolshevism and all the other “isms” 
which attack society from time to time are 
the natural fruit of.injustice and ignorance. 
| am sincerely hoping that we as a people 
will soon return to our usual rules of fair 
play and an open mind and that we will not 
thru hasty and ill-considered legislation de- 
stroy the confidence of those whose co- 
operation we must have if we are to reach 
the millions whom they represent. For in 
the elimination of injustice and ignorance 
we must have the cordial and active sup- 
port of our foreign-language press. 

Except for the mistrust which it impuies, 
I see no objection to the requirement for 
bilingual publications. As a matter of fact, 
it seems to me that it would be the part of 
wisdom for the publishers of newspapers in 
foreign languages gradually to transform 
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their publications into the English language. 
lhe nation will not much longer tolerat: 
the existence of huge masses of people wh: 
cannot understand the rest of us and whom 
the rest of us cannot understand. I do not 
mean by this that there will be compulsory 
teaching of English and the forced aboli 
tion of foreign languages, but I do mean 
that we will soon see our duty so clearly 
that we will undertake it like men. We will 
proceed upon a definite, practical, well 
thought-out program to make classes for the 
study of English by adults so easily avail 
able that whosoever will may learn. W<e 
will then, thru the foreign-language press 
aml the racial societies, build up a senti 
ment for the learning of English among 
immigrants just as we built up a desire to 
wear a Liberty Bond button. Within a dec 
ade illiteracy in the language of our land 
can be made a thing of the past. 

We have had pastors of foreign-speaking 
churches who were so short-sighted as to 
oppose the use of the English language by 
their people. They thought by so doing that 
they were maintaining the solidarity of 
their congregations and setting up obstacles 
against their drifting to other churches or 
creeds. As a matter of fact, they are be- 
ginning to find they were sowing the seeds 
of their own destruction, for it is those 
undigested masses that are making an ex- 
odus and returning to the lands of their 
birth. As a consequence, this department 
is receiving frantic appeals from many such 
pastors to come at once to assist them in 
making Americans of those whom in the 
past they have tried to keep as foreigners. 

Exactly the same situation faces the pub- 
lisher of a foreign-language newspaper. If 
he has endeavored to keep his readers Ger- 
mans, or Italians, or Poles, or what-not, he 
is finding a high mortality in his subscrip 
tion list. If he has encouraged American- 
ization, his readers are not those who are 
standing in line before our outward-bound 
steamship offices. 

\nd so I say that common business fore- 
sight and prudence should lead the owner 
of foreign-language publications gradually 
to transform his people into an English- 
reading one, and to commence at once thru 
the printing of part of his paper in English 
to keep the custom of those who will from 
this time on, in increasingly greater num- 
bers, learn to read the English language. 
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Chicago Moves Toward Non-Partisan- 
ship 
By Dwight L. Akers 


Acting Civic Secratary, City Club of Chicago 


HE decks are being cleared in Chicago 
for the first political battle under the 
new aldermanic election law passed by 

the State Legislature last spring and ap- 
proved by the Chicago voters in November. 
Phe election to be held February 24 will af 
ford the first try-out of this law. The law 
provides for nomination by petition, a non 
partisan ballot and majority elections, with 
certain incidental improvements in election 
technique. It is the hope of the framers 
of the law that it will not only simplify and 
improve election methods and reduce elec 
tion costs but 
the city 


in some measure also untie 
the leading 
strings of partisan organizations and fac 


government from 
tions. 

The was passed only 
after many years of effort, during which a 


new election law 
considerable body of voters had been won 
over to the principle of non-partisanship 
1896 the Munici 
pal Voters League has been impartially re 
viewing the records of candidates for the 
City Council, has been making non-partisan 
endorsements, and by persistent effort along 


in local elections. Since 


these lines has helped to promote among 
the electorate the habit of voting for fit 
candidates, irrespective of national party 
allegiance. The League also brought about 
and has been able to maintain, year after 
year, in the face of political opposition, a 
non-partisan organization of the City Coun 
cil and its committees. There have 
been in Chicago sporadic, and occasionally 
successful, citizens’ movements to elect al- 
dermanic candidates, running without party 
support on a “non-partisan” platform. 

The idea of non-partisanship in voting 
at local elections is therefore not new to 
Chicago voters. The aldermanic election 
law ratified last November, however, is the 


also 


first recognition of this principle in law in 
Chicago. It provides a definite method of 
election without the aid of party machinery 
and without party designations upon the 
ballot. 

The outstanding features of 
election law are as follows; 


the new 


a applies onlv to alderme The 
the City Clerk and the City easurer wer 
exempted from its provis . com ise 
which was made to insure the passage f the 
bill. It is hoped that a successful demonstr 
tion of the law in aldermanic elections will re 
sult in subsequent legislation bringing thes« 
officials under the new syste 

2. It provides for nomination by petiti 
instead of by party primaries as heretofore 
Petitions must contain the names of not less 
than 2 per cent and of not more than 5 pet 
ent of the voters of the ward ting at the 
last aldermanic election 

3. Candidates receiving a majority vote 


the election are declared elected If no 
didate should receive a majorit vote, however 
the two candidates re eiving the greatest nun 
ber of votes, respectively, stand for a supple 
mentary election Majority elections are 
therefore insured, and at the same time worth 
while economies will undoubtedly be effected 
in many wards by the elimination of one ele 
tion. 

{ Chere will be no party columns, circles 
or other designations on the ballot. The names 
1f candidates are to be rotated | recincts s 
that each name will appear at the top of the 
hallot in an equal number of precincts 


It was no small accomplishment for the 
framers of this legislation to break thru the 
adverse psychology of a State Legislatur« 
elected on partisan lines, and to obtain the 
passage of the bill, for similar bills had re 
ceived scant consideration at pre vious ses 
sions of the Legislature 

\n argument for the non-partisan ele 
tion 


. 
law which was probably more per 
suasive with the Legislature than the ab 
stract principle of non-partisanship was the 
fact that heavy economies in election costs 
could be realized thru the proposed change 
in method. This was the more compelling 
because the city of Chicago was facing a 
severe financial stringency and was making 
desperate appeals to the Legislature for 
authority to increase local tax rates. It was 
estimated that the non-partisan election law 
would save the city, chiefly thru the elim 
ination of certain registrations and primary 
elections, about $200,000 a year, except i 
the other 


required the holding of primaries 


vears when election of fficials 


It is still too early to make predictions as 
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civic organizations.” 





encouraging 

( I Iramers ¢ n \ Cc mpanion measure, the so-calle: 

th s effect. Some Fifty-Ward Bill,” also promoted by the 

a t the present rmen have already start citizens’ ““Conterence Committee” and 
tl reparat f petitions and are taking passed by the Legislature, was lost at the 

tain signature referendum in November by a small margin 

é itions t is, of primarily thru the energetic opposition o! 

é ganiza the Thompson city administration and oft 


indidates, or that certain aldermen who saw their politica 


( heret ture imperilled by its provisions. The law 
é How vided for a reduction in the size of the 
i elieve City Council from seventy to fifty members 


ted machinery and established standards 


titut n rtant entering ecg reat 
| 


r the redistricting of the city and provided 





t have impo 
( ence of partisa for further important economies in th 
ct $ government of election system. The fifty-ward law, tho 
the city defeated at this election, may be resub 
The ne v had the « ied backing itted at any future election, and, in view 
ranizations of Chicago and f the small margin which brought about its 
Iso of the City Council. It had its origi defeat, it is the hope of its advocates that 
i n the councils of a “conference committee it will later be adopted. 
Lawns and Flowers Instead of Cluttered Back Yards 
/ 
{ 
' 
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Assessed Valuation, Per Cent of True 
Value, Tax Levies, and Tax Rates 
of Wisconsin Cities, 1919 


By the Municipal Reference Bureau 


University Extension Division, University of Wisconsin 


HESE figures were compiled by the 
3ureau from official records on file 
at the Wisconsin Tax Commission, 

and are submitted for the purpose of com- 
parison in connection with the preparation 
of city budgets. 

The figures for the assessed valuation, 
for the total, general, and school tax levies, 
and for the special assessments, are taken 
from the reports of the county clerks to 
the Tax Commission, as corrected by the 
Commission from the reports of the local 
assessors. The figures for the income tax 
are taken from the county treasurers’ in- 
come tax settlement receipts filed with the 
Tax Commission. Those showing the ratio 
of assessed to true value are taken from 
the reports of the county assessors of in- 
come and are for all property, real and per- 
sonal. The tax rates were computed by the 
Bureau by dividing the total tax levy by the 
assessed valuation. They are given in mills 
and include the rate for state and county 
taxes, 

The assessed valuation is that of May, 
1918, and is the valuation used as the basis 
for the levy of taxes collected in January, 
1919. 


Under the heading “Total General 
laxes” are included the state, county, and 
city taxes, including the school taxes, but 
not the income taxes, special assessments, or 
delinquent taxes. The school and income 
taxes and the total special assessments are 
shown in the columns under those headings, 
respectively. In the column headed “Gen- 
eral City Taxes” are shown the taxes levied 
for the general city government and its va- 
rious departments, exclusive of the schools. 

The amounts shown in the column 
headed “Income Taxes” are the total in- 
come taxes levied, not the amount of reve 
nue derived by the city from income taxes. 
They include the offsets from personal 
property taxes and the amounts due the 
state and the county. The amount of reve 
nue actually received by the city in each 
case would be very much less. Under the 
law as amended by the Legislature of 1917, 
after deducting the personal property tax 
offsets, 10 per cent goes to the state, 20 per 
cent to the county, and the remaining 70 per 
cent to the city. 

There being no state census, the popula 
tion figures shown are those of the federal 
census of 1910, the latest accurate figures. 
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| Popula- Per Total Genera Specia Tax 
City a. Assesst d Cent General City ~ t ' Assess —— Rate 

| 3910 | Valuation lor Truc Taxes Taxes Taxes ments ; (Mills) 

} | Value 
Appleton wa 18,023 22.5 
Ashland.........} 4,381 30.0 | 
Re i, S41 20.2 | 
Fau Claire... ... | 0, 720 28.8 | 
Fond du Lac.... | 6, 138 21.1 

| | 
Green Bay......+ } 643, 885 22, 315 19.1 
Janesville.......-. | 5, 351 17.3 
Kenosha... ... 600, 995 74,979 20.0 | 
La@ Creete...ccces 29,034,821 v6 14, 196 24.0 
Madison........ 73,051 ,6i2 | 102.9 133, 045 13.5 
Manitowoc. ...... | 19,988,206 | 100.0 233, 298 10,991 | 19.1 
Marinette....... 0, 862, G07 95.7 256, 167, 084 6,339 29.1 
Milwaukee ..... 574 020, 550 91.6 11,581,212 [6,086,270 2.4 08, 023 20.2 
Oshkosh. .......| 35,410,880 | 91.7 640, 554 353, 459 19, 987 19.5 
Racine .......+. 57,812, 263 85.9 1,101,404 356, 686 130, 480 19.1 

| | 
Shebovgan...... | 24, 669 200 81.4 205, 006 S134 | 184,420 25 
Superior......... 24,930,103 | 71.4 259, 687 100,643 | 259,426 3 
Wausau,......... 10,719, 754 55.0 i 177, 466 10, 269 | 7.924 15.0 

iL t } 








TAX DATA OF WISCONSIN CITIES OF OVER 10,000 POPULATION 
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-—_————— = =, > <== =. == = == —— = _ | 
, Per Tot ‘ . 
| City ‘ A ssed er f Pi steee “A Genera School Special Income Tax Rate 
1910 Valuati Prue Taxe s City Taxes Taxes Assessments Taxes (Mills 
Value 
| Ant 7.196 519,030 87.0 187, 647 83, 060 62.725 4.483 13, 437 34.0 
arab 6,324 272, 874 9.5 111,744 45,712 41,800 3, 368 21, 682 21.2 
Beaver Dam 6,758 7,271,323 88.58 116, 341 52.442 43,738 6, 597 53, 029 16.0 
|‘ hippewa Falis & 893 6,695 381 #.4 150,652 72,376 2, 415 4.126 SL. 118 22.5 
| Grand Rapids 6,521 6, 686 884 86.2 187 , 232 76, 153 77,919 4,473 6, 428 28.0 
Marshifie >, 783 4,741,529 81.2 148,404 84, 627 38 , 807 3,126 25, 636 1.3 
Monasha 6,081 6, 338, 150 107 .0 107 , 748 42.600 43, 482 4,977 45.608 17.0 
Menomonie 5, 036 4,436, 490 82.3 100, 736 35, 066 47,853 2,209 14,651 22.7 
| Merrill 8, 689 7,039, 020 116.8 158,231 79 036 f 40,000 781 48, 732 22.5 
| Neenah ; 734 7.858.615 | 98.9 146, 430 67, 387 49, 950 2, 452 55, 840 18.6 | 
| 
| Oconto 5.629 3, 235,525 92.2 97, 065 51.723 22.460 | 5, 191 19,412 w.0 
| Portage >», 440 4, 668 , 432 0.6 140,052 82.544 M6 9, 248 15,019 wo 
| Rhinelander 5,637 6 063 331 91.3 167, 346 92,318 6,547 80 79.302 27.6 | 
| So, Milwaukee 6,092 6,580,992 89.7 164, 527 95,551 39, 679 +4 808 82-168 25.0 
| Stevens Point 8,692 5, 538 032 &2.1 203.399 104,280 70, 564 4,709 18, 635 6.7 
| Watertown 8,829 9,671,269 86.1 167, 231 93, 780 41,566 | 7,789 | 44,221 7.3 | 
| Waukesha 8.740 10,405 , 366 93.5 240, 468 105, 204 81,086 | 9, #2 84, 707 24.1 
| West Allis 6,645 21,878, 210 85.0 $32,475 139, 791 89,545 | 67,225 | 276,441 | 96.2 | 
i ! 
——S eS eee = + ~ j 





TAX DATA OF WISCONSIN CITIES OF BETWEEN 5,000 AND 10,000 POPULATION 


omparison with other cities is always 
aluable in municipal budget making. The 
figures shown in this report will enable th 
memuvers of finance committees to make re 
liable comparisons of the actual levies fot 
various purposes made in the different 
cities. In a comparison of tax rates, how- 
ever, care should be used The tax rates 
here shown include state and county rates 
and are based on the assessed valuations. 
For accurate comparisons these rates should 
be reduced to the “true” rates based on the 
true valuation These can easily be found 
from the data given By dividing the 
assessed valuation by the ratio of assess- 
ment or per cent of true value the true val- 
uation may be found. By dividing the total 


Early Training 


Conditions of social unrest can only be 
settled by justice and right training in 
citizenship. The kindergarten provides this 
right training early in life. 

The democratic kindergarten is the ideal 
place for first lessons in efficiency, adapt- 
ability and good citizenship. The games 
teach fair play, honesty, and consideration 
for the rights of others; the patriotic songs 
and stories sow the seed of love of coun- 
try; the block building, clay modeling and 
paper work lay the foundations of the 
skilled mechanic and teach head and hand 
to work together 

If more of our neglected little children 


general tax levy by the true valuation thus 
found, the true tax rate may be ascertained 
and the tax rates of the various cities con 

pared on the basis of the true valuation 
Except in the cases of cities where there is 
a great difference in the rates at which 
property is assessed, a comparison of the 
actual tax rates here given will be reliablk 
enough for all practical purposes. 

Were accurate population figures avail 
able, comparison on a per capita basis would 
be interesting and instructive, but the 
growth in population has been so divergent 
in the various cities of the state, particu 
larly during the last two or three years, 
that it has been thought unsafe to reduce 
the figures to a per capita basis. 


in Citizenship 


could have this splendid training in honesty, 
efficiency and self-control, there would be 
a tremendous saving of money to the state 
in the maintenance of reformatories, pris 
ons and asylums. Our park benches con- 
tain many pathetic examples of dishonest, 
inefficient, lawless men whose early years 
were wasted. What better investment can 
we make of our time, our money and our 
effort than to forestall this lamentable re- 
sult of neglect by early training in honesty, 
efficiency and adaptability, making citizens 
who are an asset and not a liability to the 
state? 
P. P. CLAXTON 


Commissioner, U. S, Bureau of Educatios 











HE old-fashioned lunch box 
children seems likely to be 


Seattle. Rarely now do Se 





with care the articles of food that 
them. 
Here is a sample menu from w 


School Cafeterias in Seattle 
By Frank C. Doig 


for school charged to depre latiol 
extinct in cafeteria property 
attle chil It is these lunches t] 


dren leave their homes in the morning with old-fashioned lunch 

a pack ot books and a lunch: instead, they and furnishing childret 

line up at noon and file past a cateteria wholesome meals in th 
counter, each carrying a tray, and select lhis year the managers of th 


appeal to terias are reporting 
to 40 pe! cent higher 
hich they mothers have found it 


may choose their noonday lunch; Rice to- ons and daughters 2 2 
mato soup, 5 cents; braised beef, gravy and let them buy th« 

potatoes, 15 cents; egg and celery salad, 6 the lunches at home 

cents: coftee, cocoa or milk, 5 cents: total, Kleven years ag the 


jl cents. 


afeteria was organized a1 


This isn’t a hark back to pre-war days, inder the direction of Mrs, | 


when restaurants advertised mea 
and 35 cents. The menu and pric 
are just a sample of what grade 
school students of Seattle eat eve 


day, altho few eat lunches that 


much as 31 cents. 


that cost an average of I5.1 ce 


to the school children thruout 





Is for 25 head of the home economics de} 


es quoted the Seattle public schools. The 


I 


and high the first undertaking convinced 
‘ry school oard that cafeterias would 
cost as high schools. So to-day thers 


in each of the six high schools a1 
Last year Seattle high school cafeterias grade schools, and ten othe: 
served an average of 3,002 lunc 


hes daily will soon be thus equipped 


nts each Each cafeteria is run it leper 
| Half a million such meals wer 


e served the managers confer 


the year, their supplies on the same genet 
and this was done with a loss of but that the prices o 


one-tenth of one cent a meal, the loss being arge part of the hel 








GIRLS AT LUNCHEON 


IN ONE OF SEATTLE’S SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 
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dents, and this work enables many to pay 
their way thru school 

The cafeterias also offer opportunity tor 
testing laboratories” for the girls in the 
home economics department. When they 
hake bread, pastry or biscuits their products 
are offered for sale in the cafeterias But 
as only the most palatable food may be 
served, no “failures” are allowed to go to 
the counters. It is insisted that the food 
must be of the highest quality, that it must 


i 


e inexpensive, and that everything con 


AMERICAN 
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nected with the preparation and serving o! 
it must be kept absolutely clean and sani 
tary. 

In 151 days an average of 3,002 meals 
vere served daily. One high school cafe 
teria showed a net profit of $344.37. Altho 
the prices of foodstuffs have advanced, the 
lunches will cost the students no more this 
for it is believed that with careful 
the students 
nourishing food at an average of 15 to 20 


year ; 


management can be served 


cents a meal, 


The Economy of Municipal Ownership 


As Demonstrated by the Springfield, Municipal Electric Plant 


By Willis J. Spaulding 


Commissioner 


Hii Springfield municipal electric plant 
in that it has been 

developed to its present Capacity with- 
issuing any 


is perhaps unique 


out bonds. The present value 
Of this sum, 
supplied from taxes in small 


Che bal- 


from earnings and from 


of the plant is $212,000. 
$38,000 was 
amounts over a period of years 
ance was provide 
money voluntarily advanced by private citi- 
zens as loans to the City Light Department. 
with the 


which is being repaid 


hese loans have all been repaid 
exception of $8,000 
in monthly installments. 

In spite of the handicap of lack of funds, 
the rates 40 pe! 


usually charged by a private company in a 


are cent lower than is 


utty the size « 


f Springfield (population es- 
timated 7.000 ). 

Lighting rates are 6 cents for 
30 k. w. h 


the first 
used in ne month, and 3 cents 
for all over, less a discuwnt of 10 per cent 
for prompt payment, making the net rates 
5-4 cents and 2.7 cents respectively. The 
power rate is 1 cent per k. w. h. met plus 
a service charge of 75 cents per h. p. of the 
connected load the first 12 h. p., Sw 
cents per h. p. for the next 20, and 40 cents 
per h. p. for all over. 
Is 2 cents net. 


for 


The cooking rate 


The municipal plant now supplies over 
which slightly 
than 25 per cent of the total commercial 
business of the city. The year’s output 
was in excess of 4,000,000 k. w. h. The 
cost per k. w. h. delivered to the customer's 
meter, including depreciation, last year was 
The cost this year will probably 
not exceed 1.8 cents on the same basis. 


2.500 customers, is more 


2 cents. 


Financial Benefit Derived 


The financial benefits for the year accru 
ing to the people of Springfield on account 
of combining the municipal electric plant 
with the water-works and entering the com 
mercial field are summarized as follows: 


$22,779.16 
10 ooo 


Surplus earned ........++. 
Saving in street lighting 
Saving by our consumers, 


difference between the 


account of the 
company and the 


city rates eves sevece ° » . 30,000.00 
Reduction by private company trom 13 
to 11 cents, due to movement to estab 
ish combined city plant 25,000 
Total annual saving $82,779.16 


The low rates offered by the city have in 
duced many citizens to wire their homes 
and become electric users, thus bringing this 
great convenience more nearly within the 
reach of all. At least 150 of such cus 
itomers were connected in the last year. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported to THE AMERICAN CITY 
By MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS <DEPARTMENT HEADS 

















For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and county officials and 
heads of departments, on subjects of interest and practical value to others engaged in similar work. Photo 
graphs, plans, or other illustrative material, should accompany the articles whenever available 
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Educating a City on the Meter 
Question 

Lapeer, Micu.—Early in 1919 it became 
apparent that+the water-works of Lapeer 
were running behind on account of the un- 
precedented rise in the cost of labor and 
supplies. This, however, did not seem to 
concern the consumer to any great extent. 
The City Commissioners, however, realized 
the plight we were in and agreed that a 
publicity campaign should be started and a 
limited number of new meters should be 
purchased and set in meter boxes at once. 

This action was formally announced thru 
the published proceedings of the commis- 
sion. Immediately a sarcastic unsigned let- 
ter appeared in a newspaper to the effect 
that since this country was a free country 
the water should be free, and if water was 
metered all the beautiful lawns would soon 
become seared and dry and the city would 
lose its attractive appearance. The letter 
appears in full below: 

Epitor Press: What next? Must we stand 
for putting water on meters in Lapeer at 
cost of nearly $10,000? Who is going to pay 
it and when will Lapeer get the money back? 
Our water has been one of the things which 
we have always boasted of. We have pointed 
with pride to its pure, clear quality, its abun- 
dance of supply, and now they’re going to put 
a meter on it. Next thing they'll be charging 
for the air we breathe. 

Respectfully, 
A TAXPAYER. 

This letter was answered with a concise 
statement in the local newspaper, entitled 
“Flat Rates Versus Meter Rates.” The 
substance of the article appears below: 

Upon due deliberation it has been decided 
to gradually put all services on meter. Ninety- 


eight per cent of all the water-works, both 
private and municipal, have either all or part 
of their services metered; and out of all of 
these none are going back to the flat-rate sys 


tem. We buy electricity, groceries, railroa 
tickets—in fact, about everything except water 

at “so much per,” and it would 1 reason 
able that we should buy our water service the 
same way. 






Our per capita consumption is about 200 
gallons per day, which is too high t shows 
that a great amount is lost thru defective 
plumbing, leaky closets or deliberate waste 

The average per capita consumption for all 
water-works in the United States is about 86 
gallons per day. Lansing runs about 100 
Buffalo is the highest, running about 230; some 
cities are as low as 36 to 38 gallons 


\ meter rate is therefore essential and will 
not curtail the necessary use of 
be based on two factors: first, the st of 
supplying water; and, second, the 
tribution. 

[he elements that enter into cost for 
Lapeer are as follows: 





Fixed expense 

Interest on bonded debt 

Sinking fund to retire bonds 

Depreciation 

Insurance 

Equipment expense—pipe, hydrants, valves, 


etc. 
( /peration expense engineers, lal rers, sly 
plies, coal, fuel, tools, and other mis 


cellaneous articles 
The revenues come from rentals, hydrant 
rentals, new service and miscellaneous sales 
The records here show that last year the 


pumping plant pumped about 166,000,000 gal- 
lons. Of this, probably 30 per cent is non 
productive. This will give us a rate of about 
$1.20 per 1,000 cubic feet; but, inasmuch a 
there must be a sliding scale for large con 
sumers, it would be equitable to add sufficient 
to allow a discount, and enough to small n 


sumers so that we could hold the large 
sumers. 

The rate would theoretically vary from $1.68 
per thousand cubic feet for minimum c 
sumers to $0.67 for those who could use the 
highest amount. 

In order to pay for new installations, a tay 
or service charge would be necessary. This 
could be as low as $1.50 per quarter, which 
might be reduced as prices in general declined 
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Good authorities claim that the water-wor 
should be self-sustaining, upon the principl 
that those who get the service should pay for 
it, and that therefore the city at large should 
pay for just what it uses, as would a privat: 
individual. 

It is very likely that thru the installatior 
meters some very bad leaks will be discovered 
and the tendency will be for better 
and increased sanitary conveniences 


The argument that consumers will not wate 
their lawns as usual is not borne out in fact 
by other cities. The usual saving upon tl 


fixture charges more than offsets the 
used on lawns. 


The majority sentiment here seems to b« 
for putting the water-works on a syst 
meter system rather than putting in lat 
pumping station In putting in meters 


business section will first be furnishes 


This rate study and the arguments, which 
are well known to many water-works of 
ficials, have had some effect already, and 
the opposition is fast diminishing without 
any further effort on the part of the cit) 


authorities. ROY S. RLINN 
‘ er 
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Newspaper Publicity for Traffic 
Rules 

SoutH Benp, Inp.—In this great manu 
facturing center, the commercial axis of a 
large territory in northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan, the street traffic prob 
lem has become so tremendous as to almost 
baffle the South Bend Police Department. 
While no definite solution has been found, 
traffic is to-day managed better, | am con 
fident, than at any time in the past 

In our efforts toward solution we have 
had great aid from the South Bend Tribune, 
which has devoted much space to the sub 
ject in the hope of creating better condi- 
tions. Recently F. A. Miller, editor of The 
Tribune, originated a large display adver- 
tisement appealing to the public to help the 
police in the management of traffic. This he 
submitted to me and I gladly gave it my 
endorsement. It has since appeared in 7he 
Tribune several times and, I understand, will 
continue to appear from time to time with- 
out cost to the Police Department. 

Readers of THe AMERICAN CITY may re- 
call a brief item in the issue for September, 
1918, relating to assistance given to the 
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South Bend Police Department by Mr. 
Miller in the matter of traffic signals. 
Since he directed my attention to the signals 
ind publicity was given to them they have 
come into almost universal use in South 
Bend. They also form a part of the big 
lisplay advertisement referred to. After 
this page display appeared, our Board of 
Satety ordered large cards printed bearing 
the notice, and these cards are now posted 
in garages and other conspicuous places. 

\s South Bend has increased in popula 
tion the number of automobiles has increased 
proportionately, and the rate has been ac- 
celerated during the last few years, with the 
esult that traffic upon the street is becom- 
ng more and more congested. It is the 
opinion of the department that the ma 
jority of automobile drivers do not inten- 
tionally violate traffic rules, but do so thru 
carelessness and thru a lack of appreciation 
of the dangers they run and the dangers 
which they create. Traffic officers, there 
fore, make it a practice to hand copies of 
traffic ordinances and other literature to 
hoth drivers and pedestrians. 

\t all street intersections where traffic 
officers are stationed the cross-walks have 
been marked with white paint so as to call 
the attention of pedestrians to the proper 
places for crossing, to discourage jay-walk 
ing and to give drivers an opportunity to 
expedite traffic between street crossings. 
Safety zones have been marked with white 
paint in front of theaters and other public 
places. Signs have been placed at ap 
proaches to schools and at dangerous cross 
ings, so that automobile drivers can readily) 
see them and exercise caution. Officers 
have been stationed near various schools to 
look after the children as they go to and 
from school. 

We believe that we can readily see the 
results of our educational campaign, as the 
public has become better acquainted with 
traffic rules and has shown a disposition to 
cooperate with the department. We are 
having less trouble in handling traffic; and, 
while we cannot yet demonstrate by tables 
of accidents a marked improvement, we do 
know that the public, both on foot and in 
vehicles, is disposed to be more careful. It 
is my opinion that if this educational cam- 
paign can be continued, the Police Depart- 
ment will ultimately be able to make a good 
report of results. 
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AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS ATTENTION 


The South Bend Police department requests 
you and all vehicle drivers to help it regulate 
traffic and assist in creating respect for law 
and greater thoughtfulness among each 
other and for other people. 


READ THESE SAFETY SUGGESTIONS 


MAKE THEM CONSTANTLY EFFECTIVE 


Obey the Traffic Officers. Traffic Has Right of Way. Use of Spetlight When Making Tire Repaire 
a: eer tae te oe ot We rorne =n bene _ . Te (nia Wet © Seetlight must et ore w ano a oo wee 










Do Not Pass Street Cars. 
srg a alte fe ow 
Ow acann amen gnats 


as a School Hack 


__ Ragines Must Not 
_ Think of the Sick x ~ 


ee Wee vos same s temeits) = sen are tating me ment 
a - c And 2) ot amas Recmeme 


Muffler Cutouts Are Unlawful 
one of erie? wutomts im cities, towns ond viilng 









WILL a US HELP YOU? 


SOUTH BEND POLICE DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM CASSIDY i! PETER KLINE 


Assistant Chief and Traffic Superintendent Chief of Police 




















LARGE DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENT USED IN SOUTH BEND TRAFFIC CAMPAIGN 


We have not yet reached the point of have only designated places on streets which 
arbitrarily selecting certain streets where must be kept open. 
parking of vehicles is not permitted. 


le PETER KLINE, 
We Chief of Police 
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Baltimore’s New Breathing Space 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The site of the im- 


i? 


provement shown in the accompanying 


phot grap| and officially known as Preston 
Terraces, was tor erly a fashionable resi 
ce sectio Oo Baltimore but t the 
time the project was undertaken it was oc 
cupied for the most part by shabby old 
wuildings which had been converted into 
business offices I he plans for th 


provement were prepared by Messrs. | 
rere and H istings of New York as part 
the general city work which they were do 
ing, but the improvement was carried out 


I 


ul det the supervisi n of the Highways En 
gine e! The acquisiti n of the property by 


the city was handled by the City Law De 


partment and the Commissioners for Open 


ing Streets, and extended over a period of 


eu, # 
. . w& 
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several years. The total cost of the im- 
provement, as stated by the Highways En- 
gineer, was $250,000. The Park Depart- 
ment contributed from its funds the sum 
of $100,000 for the undertaking and took 
the Terraces over for planting and general 
maintenance after the completion of the 
construction work. 

But the important thing about the Ter 
races is not what they cost but how they 
serve the public. As will be seen from the 
photograph, the portion in the foreground 
s devoted to a parking place for automo- 
bil a considerable 
extent the congestion in the adjacent busi- 


- 


es, thereby relieving 


ness streets. 

The city secured the opening up of a 
wide area in the down-town section, which 
sets off modern buildings and gives a 

reathing-space where it was badly needed. 
The cost was high, but it is an investment 
which the citizens of Baltimore do not re- 


rret. 
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VIEW OF PRESTON TERRACES, BALTIMORE, 


SHOWING PARKING SPACE FOR AUTOMOBILES 
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CITY ENGINEERS 




















New Wires Under New 


Pavements in Durham 

Duruam, N. C.—The city of Durham, 
widely known for its industries, has laid 
out a large construction program under the 
direction of the City Engineer. 

Main Street for a distance of one and 
one-half miles, including the business dis- 
trict, is being widened and repaved with 
sheet asphalt, and several other streets are 
being similarly improved. About three- 
fourths of a mile of Main Street was paved 
during the war, <A double street railway 
track, using grooved rail and brick pave- 
ment, is being laid thru the business dis- 
trict. 

The perspective 
of the buildings 
along Main 
Street, many of 
which are a 
credit to the city, 
has been marred 
by a network of 
overhead wires of 
all descriptions. nO | 
Pursuant to the 
orders of the 
Board of Alder- 
men, all overhead 
wires are being 
eliminated from 
this street. The 
telephone wires 
are being placed 
underground in a 
modern conduit 
system for a dis- 
tance of one and 
one-half miles 
along Main 
Street and along 
other streets in 
the high - value 
district. The 
wires of the 
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be removed from igHTING sTANDARD 
Main Street, and USED IN DURHAM, N. C. 
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all light and power supply lines will be run 
up alleys to the rear of the buildings, in ac- 
cordance with the plans of Charles I 
Waddell, consulting electrical engineer. 

A white way system designed by Mr: 
Waddell is being installed by the Traction 
Company at a cost of approximately 
$40,000. The standards are manufactured 


by the Union Metal Manufacturing Com 


pany from a design made especially for 
the city. It is conceded to be one of th 
neatest and most substantial white way lay 
outs in the country. The current is to | 
supplied by underground cables. 

The lighting standard, shown in the ac 
companying illustration, a fluted pressed 
steel column, is built around the steel trolley 
pole. This standard supports two solid 
bronze lanterns of Florentine design with 
iridescent glass panels and a 400-candle 
power tungsten lamp. The system is de 
signed so that alternate standards can be cut 
out at midnight. 

The street construction program will be 
carried on for several years, and Durham 
will ultimately be one of the best-paved 
cities in North Carolina. 

H. W. KUEFFNER, 


City Engineer 
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Fuel Conservation Thru Smoke 
Prevention 

Dayton, Ounto.—The present ordinance 
for the regulation of smoke in the city of 
Dayton was signed on September 29, 1915, 
and became effective 30 days later, with the 
provision that penalties should not be en- 
forced until eight months from the date of 
its passage. There is one inspector for this 
department. His duties are: to answer all 
complaints about smoke; to supervise the 
installation of new power plants and the re- 
building of old plants; to supervise the 
heating and ventilating of new or existing 
buildings where steam or hot water or me- 
chanical ventilation is used; and to super- 
vise the installation of refrigeration plants, 
to the end that proper safety appliances 
may be installed. 

At the present time Dayton has 63,550 
h. p. of boilers. At the time the smoke 
ordinance was passed there was 22,000 h. p. 
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of boilers with stoker fires. By the end of 
1917 there was a total of 38,300 h. p. of 
boilers with stokers or some other form of 
smoke preventive. During the year 1918 
there were 16 plants with a total of 3,500 
h. p. of boilers equipped with stokers or 
other smoke prevention devices. Ten build- 
ings were equipped with Downdraft fur- 
naces for heating, and four buildings were 
supplied with city heat, thus eliminating the 
smoke from old-type boilers. 

From January 1, 1919, to January 1, 
1920, there were installed or ordered 32 
stokers in 17 plants, with an aggregate of 
3.600 h. p. of boilers, which have installed 
or contracted for stokers, and four stokers 
have been installed on annealing furnaces. 
Fight refrigeration plants have been in- 
stalled, with a total capacity of 175 tons re- 
frigeration. Nine firms are installing or 
have installed new boilers, a total of 800 
h. p. These will all have smoke prevention 
devices. Twenty-seven buildings have in- 
stalled or contracted for Downdraft heat- 
ing boilers and mechanical ventilating sys- 
tems. Eighteen business places have in- 
stalled mechanical ventilating systems. 
These are places where the ventilation has 
been found to be insufficient or the nature 
of the business has changed. 

There are numerous other places where 
conditions have been improved. We have 
also been able, thru the codperation of rail- 
road officials, to greatly lessen the amount 
of smoke from locomotives passing thru 
or operating in the city. 

Of the 47,600 h. p. of boilers, nominal 
rating, that are stoker-fired, there are 
21,500 h. p. operating 24 hours a day and 
364 days a year. The balance of 26,100 h. p. 
are run 10 hours a day and 312 days a year. 
Assuming that these boilers were hand-fired 
and allowing 5 pounds of coal per boiler 
h. p. hour, there would be consumed 673,640 
tons of coal per year. Any standard stoker 
will show a saving of at least 10 per cent 
over hand-firing. Many plants show from 
15 to 18 per cent saving. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the average saving is Io per cent, 
there is saved in the above stoker operation 
a total of 67,364 tons. This amount of coal 
would require 1,347 50-ton cars, making 
a solid train 9% miles long. 

All this saving in coal, of course, cannot 
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be attributed to stokers alone; some of the 
saving is due to the fact that stoker-fired 
boilers are usually more expensive and bet- 
ter installations and are better cared for. 
Also, to offset some of the coal saving 
there is a large investment charge, and 
depreciation and maintenance charges. 
GUSTAVE A. NIEHUS, 
Chief Inspector, Division of Building Inspection, 
Department of Safety. 
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Blanket Insurance for Firemen 


Scnenectapy, N. Y.—On January 3 the 
Chief of the Bureau of Fire in Schenec- 
tady decided that a blanket policy of insur- 
ance for his firemen would be a capital 
idea. After consulting various insurance 
agents, the names, ages, and, in each case, 
the desired beneficiary, were obtained from 
the men, and the matter was thoroly dis- 
cussed with John Cole, Commissioner of 
Public Safety. Each man of the depart- 
ment authorized the Comptroller to deduct 
from his wages on the 15th of January, 
April, July and October of each year an 
amount not to exceed the sum of $3 per 
quarter, for the payment of his policy, as 
long as he is a member of the Fire Depart- 
ment. The Chief advanced the first pre- 
mium, amounting to $302.92, to the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, thereby 
insuring every man for one year from 
January 8, 1920. The cost of this group in- 
surance will be favorably affected thru 
dividends when earned. 

If the employe, when less than 60 years 
of age and while the insurance is in full 
force, becomes totally and permanently dis- 
abled or so physically or mentally incapac- 
itated that he can earn nothing, the amount 
of his insurance will be paid to him in one 
lump sum twelve months after proof of 
disability, or in monthly installments during 
five years, beginning six months after proof 
of disability. 

There are 101 men in the department, and 
100 of them are covered by this insurance. 
The remaining man, being away for his 
health, is not included in the arrangement. 

HENRY R. YATES 
Chief Engineer, Bureau of Fire 
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Educate the Public and Reduce 


Fire 


Risks 


Carry the Message of Fire Prevention to the Home, Where Most Fires Originate 


By W A. McSwain 


Insurance Commissioner, South Carolina 


HERE are a number of agencies ac- 

tive in the elimination of the fire 

waste of this continent. This pro! 
lem has been seriously studied for several 
years, with the result that we have many 
devices for detecting and stopping fires 
after they start. Every one knows the won- 
derful saving that has been accomplished 
in preventing heavy fire loss by equipping 
buildings witih sprinklers and other appli- 
ances to retard the burning of the prem- 
ises. Local fire departments are being im 
proved in man power and supplied with 
every device known to fire-fighting engi- 
neers, in order that their efforts to prevent 
the spread of fire may accomplish greater 
results. States have not been unmindful of 
the situation; legislatures and municipal 
overnments have enacted into law building 
codes and other preventive measures which 
have for their main purpose the safeguard- 
ing of lives and property. Many of these 


legal measures, however 
rather than preventive. 


Why Are the Public Not Awake? 


Much good has been accom] hed , 
agencies mentioned, yet, even with 
strenuous efforts of individuals, of 
marshals, of fire departments, of states a1 
municipalities, there has been y e rt 
duction in the fire waste of North America 
W hy ? Is this great waste ol life and wealtl 
due to the fact that the citizen f the 
United States and Canada are not intet 
ested in the situation, or is it be 
citizens are uninformed as to this gre 


of life and property ? Most certair 
man, woman and child in the « 
deeply interested in every life that 


and in every dollar destroyed by the fires 
which are occurring every minute f the 
day and night. What, then, is the reason 


that improvement in the elimination of fire 
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“YOU Help Make MAY Fireless Month !! 
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A PUBLICITY METHOD WELL WORTH COPYING IN FIRE PREVENTION CAMPAIGNS 
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The Use of Gasoline — 
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many communities en 
tirely of frame con- 
struction, to be used as 
dwellings and dormi- 
tories. The buildings 
were occupied by men 
from every section of 
the country. These 
frame-dwelling cities 
ranged in population 
from 60,000 down, and 
the fire hazard of each 
building in these cities 
was equal to that of a 
frame hotel. In many 


instances insurance 
companies decline to 
accept liability on 





PICTURE OF OIL TANK AFTER EXPLOSION 


frame hotels, so that, 


Gasoline should be kept and used only in small quantities, and used on the basis of this 


only by experienced employes, who know and realize the danger in using 


same, and know how to handle it safely. 


comparison, we find 


Gasoline should be handled in small safety cans, equipped with safety the Government con 


gauze and safety stopper. 


Gasoline is exceedingly volatile and will vaporize when exposed to the 


fronted with what is 


: - , ; > Titi ig 
air at any temperature down to 15 below zero. This vapor is nearly three known in underw riting 
times as heavy as air, and when mixed with the proper quantity of air be- circles as a special 


comes VIOLENTLY EXPLOSIVE. The vapor will ignite from any open 
flame, even from a spark of static electricity from a human body, a spark 


hazard. Yet, without 


from an emery wheel or from a sufficiently heated surface. automatic sprinklers, 
The gasoline vapor, being heavier than air, will naturally seek a lower and in many known 


level, and if confined where there is poor ventilation, will sometimes remain 


in an explosive condition for months. 


There is a very interesting article by Charles E. Worthin J Z 
ogton, on ‘The Use of Gasoline in the Home 
in the September, 1915, issue of Safety Engineering, which gives very complete information on the 


dangers resulting from the use of gasoline 


Courtesy of Queens Borough Gas and Electric Company 
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waste is so small? Is it not that very few 
persons ever comprehend these occur- 
rences, largely because the country is so 
vast, and far-away happenings do not seem 
real? Yet such accounts in the daily press 
should be of great concern to us all, for it 
has been accurately ascertained that the 
largest proportion of the fires occurring in 
this country are due to carelessness. To put 
it in other words, after a fire has occurred 
in a building we have usually determined 
that it could have been prevented by the 
exercise of due diligence on the part of 
the owner or occupant. 


Inspection the Remedy 


One of the most striking examples of 
what may be accomplished in the elimina- 
tion of fire waste is found in the experience 
of the United States in the housing problem 
in connection with the World War. Our 
Government found it necessary to build 


cases without adequat« 


loss of such property 
has_ been practically 
nothing. The reason 
for the surprising lack 
of fires in these frame buildings was that 
the buildings were subjected to careful in- 
spection at frequent and regular intervals. 


Effective Campaigning 

The lesson for municipalities is evident. 
Probably no other phase of fire prevention 
work is so productive of good results as fre- 
quent, regular, systematic inspection. The 
value of such work is recognized by state 
and municipal governments in providing 
and enacting laws which have for their 
main purpose the safeguarding of lives and 
property against the ravages of fire waste, 
yet all regulations up to this time seem to 
be lacking in respect to the paramount im- 
portance of frequency in such inspections. 


Where Fires Begin 


How to go about a campaign for arousing 
public sentiment in favor of the elimination 
of fire waste is the question. In reviewing 
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the fires which occurred in the United 
States in 1917, we find that 65 per cent of 
them started in the homes of the country 
In other words, out of a total of 356,896 
fires occurring in 1917, the number originat- 
ing in dwelling houses was 232,021. Now, 
since we know that so large a proportion of 
the fires start in our homes, is there not a 
splendid opportunity to enlist the mothers 
and children in the elimination of fire waste 
by careful and frequent inspections, with 
prompt removal of any unsatisfactory con 
dition ? 

Can you imagine a more fertile field 
Every mother is interested in the life and 
welfare of her children; every wife is in 
terested in safeguarding her home; thx 
children are equally interested in anything 
that interests the mother. If we can arous« 
the mothers and children and housekeepers 
of the country to an active campaign 
against fire waste, it is clear that we shall 
reach 65 per cent of the places where fires 
begin. I believe that next to the fireside the 
best avenue thru which we may reach the 
mothers and children is the public schools 
If the school officials and teachers will fully 
realize their great responsibility, and in turn 
impress it upon those intrusted to them for 
training, such an agency will arouse a pul 
lic sentiment that will be irresistibl 

When the sober, constructive, thinking 
people of this country agreed that John 
Barleycorn had wrecked enough lives, a 
movement was immediately started to 
arouse public sentiment against its ravages 
to the extent that in a remarkably short 
space of time there was scarcely to be 
found in all this broad land a man, woma1 
or child that did not know of the campaign 
that was being waged to put the demon rum 
out of business. What do you think of such 
a campaign as an example of what should 
be done with respect to the fire waste of this 
country? Such a campaign should receive 
the full accord and coéperation of every in 
dividual. Surely there could not be found 
as many friends for the fire demon as was 
the case with the whisky demon. 

It seems safe to assume that the fight 
against unnecessary fires will be easier and 
shorter if we go about the matter carefully 
and systematically. To inaugurate such a 
campaign will require careful study on the 
part of interested and experienced persons. 
It is with much satisfaction that we not« 
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AN ALLEYWAY IN A GOOD RESIDENTIAL DIS 
TRICT IN BOSTON, SHOWING INFLAMMA 
BLE MATERIAL UNDER WOODEN FIRE 


ESCAPES 
that in some states the women have already 
taken this matter in hand. The women of 
North Carolina have organized for the pu 
pose of arousing the sentiment which | 
have referred to. South Carolina now de 


livers the message of fire preventio1 
means of careful and systematic inspection 


to every child in the public school 


lo sum up, there are many active age 
cies interested in the elimination of the fire 
waste. These agencies have been successful 
in reducing the fire waste to some extent 
yet there is need of a much greater 
stronger force. Such a force seems to be 


the arousing of public sentiment to such an 
extent as will insure the codperation of 
every individual in the matter of careful 
and systematic inspection for the purpose 
f eliminating careless fires 
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National Municipal League 


New Officers and Council—Clinton Rogers Woodruff’s Valedictory 


T the annual convention of the National 
Municipal League, held in Cleveland 
December 29-31, the following officers 


vere elected for the ensuing year: 
r Charles E. Hughes, New York City 


wW 





dents: Richard S. Childs, New York 

Cit J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; West 
oreland Davis, Richmond, Va.; Samuel Mather 
Cleveland; Morton D Hull, Chicago; Charles 
Richardson, Philadelphia; Otto Kirchner, Detroit; 
Juli Rosenwald, Chicago; W. D. Lightall, Montreal; 
L. S. Rowe, Washington, D. C.; Meyer Lissner, Los 


Angeles; Mrs. C. C. Rumsey, New York City; A 
Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge, Mass.; Albert Shaw, 
New York City; Oliver McClintock, Pittsburgh, Pa 

lreasurer, Frank A. Vanderlip, Scarboro, N. Y 

I rary Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Philadelphia. 

The following are the members of the new 
Council of the League: 

Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon, Evansville, Ind.; M. N 
Baker, Montclair, N. J.; W. P. Bancroft, Wilmington, 
Del.; Charles A. Beard, New York; Alfred Bettman, 
Cincinnati; Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; Mrs 
Sidney C. Borg, New York; Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, Bos 
ton; H. L. Brittain, Toronto, Canada; George Burn 
ham, Jr., Philadelphia; John A. Butler, Milwaukee; 
Harold S. Buttenheim, New York; Fred W. Catlett, 
Seattle; Harvey Stuart Chase, Boston; Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Dwight F. Davis, 
St. Louis; George B. Dealey, Dallas, Tex.; Mayo 
Fesler, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Dudley Foulke, 
Richmond, Ind.; Harry H. Freeman, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
D. Frank Garland, Dayton, Ohio; Herbert Harley, 
Chicago; Albert Bushnell Hart, Cambridge, Mass.; 
\. R. Hatton, New York; Raymond V. Ingersoll, 
New York; Robert D. Leigh, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Beverly B. Mumford, Richmond, Va.; William 
B. Munro, Cambridge, Mass.; Robert Treat Paine, 
Boston; J. W. S. Peters, Washington, D. C.; Lawson 
Purdy, New York; Thomas H. Reed, San Francisco; 
Miss Edith Rockwood, Chicago; Miss Belle Sherwin, 
Cleveland; Robert E. Steed, Norfolk, Va.; Howard 
Strong, Rochester, N. Y.; Theodore F. Thieme, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; L. D. Upson, Detroit; Henry Waite, 
New York; A. Leo Weil, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lionel 
Weil, Goldsboro, N. C.; Addison L. Winship, Boston; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia. 


This meeting witnessed the retirement of 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff as Secretary of the 
National Municipal League and his election as 
Honorary Secretary of that organization. In 
the inscription on a handsome silver cabinet 
presented to him at the meeting, grateful ac- 
knowledgment was made for his services to 
the League as “its devoted Secretary, its or- 
ganizing genius, its motive force, its guiding 
spirit. He found the National Municipal 
League a mere project; he leaves it the central 
force of American civics. He found mu- 
nicipal reform a feeble aspiration; he leaves 
it the foremost achievement of modern 
democracy.” 

Mr. Woodruff’s valedictory was a summary 
of municipal progress during the last quarter- 
century, from which the following extracts 
are taken: 

“When the National Municipal League was 
organized in 1894, government was about the 
last thing to claim the attention even of the 
most conscientious citizen. To-day it is re- 
ceiving the definite, unremitting consideration 


of a lengthening list of civic bodies; of busi 
ness men, in their individual and organized 
capacity; of institutions of learning; of stu 
dents and investigators. 

“Twenty-five years ago instruction in mu 
nicipal government was unknown Chere 
were no sources of information such as are 
now provided by the Bureau of the Census, 
the municipal reference libraries, the bureaus 
of municipal research and similar bodies, ot 
by the National Municipal Review or Tut 
AMERICAN City. It is now possible to say that 
‘from the point of view of getting text-books 
and materials, municipal government is_ the 
easiest subject in the whole range of political 
science.’ To-day no other one subject is re 
ceiving more thoughtful attention at the hands 
of teachers and publicists. foa! 

“Within the generation in which the Na 
tional Municipal League has been at work, 
municipal government in the United States has 
been changed from a source of shame to on 
of pride. Graft has become the exception, in 
stead of the constant characteristic. Indiffer- 
ence and inefficiency are yielding to interest 
and efficiency. _ 

“Home rule for cities, once a far cry in th 
wilderness, is to-day the guaranteed constitu 
tional right of the cities of one-quarter of our 
states, and bids fair to become the policy of 
many more in the near future 

“The city manager movement may be justly 
regarded as the ripest fruit of the movement 
for better municipal government. It embodies 
the short ballot: responsiveness to public 
opinion; concentration of executive power and 
responsibility; expert administration of city 
affairs; the elimination of legislative control 
over administration—all essential principles of 
sound governmental practice. The success of 
the plan has been abundantly proved, altho 
here and there expectations, because unreason 
able, have not been met. Like other govern- 
mental agencies, it is open to change and im- 
provement, but to-day it stands as the big con- 
tribution of political science of the past quarter 
of a century. Moreover, its expanding appli- 
cation to a lengthening list of cities is develop- 
ing municipal policies as perhaps no other 
single factor. It is helping to convert theories 
and dreams into facts. City planning, zoning, 
budget making, the preparation of adequate 
and carefully devised plans for transportation, 
intelligent housing—all have felt an impetus 
due to the increase in the number of exnerts 
in municipal affairs. Each in itself a hichly 
specialized subject, it naturally expands when 
encouraged by those who make municipal ad- 
ministration their specialty. tra! re 

“To have been associated with this move- 
ment from its conception, to have been present 
at its birth, to have shared in its growth, is a 
heritage of which one may well be proud.” 
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Developments in Electric Street 
Lighting Units 


URING the war street lighting suf 
‘ered both in operation and in develop 
ment. The fuel conservation move- 
ment and the general unsettled conditions 
mitigated against any appreciable exten 
sions of street lighting systems, and most 
illuminating and designing engineers were 
engaged in research and development work 
for the Government. 

With the signing of the armistice and the 
termination of the war, the demand for 
street lighting has reopened. Old systems 
are being overhauled and refurbished to re- 
pair the neglect of the last two years. New 
systems are being planned and installed 
Designing engineers are at work to meet 
the new conditions imposed on street light- 
ing apparatus. 

The natural reaction from wartime con- 
servation in street lighting encourages 
higher intensities and more decorative light- 
ing. The resumption of building activities 
is adding new streets 
and new territory to 
be lighted. The eve: 
increasing high-speed 
vehicular traffic de 
mands. better and 
brighter illumination 
for our thorofares. 
Increasing costs of 
material and _ labor, 
combined with the 
difficulty of securing 
adequate rates from 
municipalities, make 
it hard for central 
stations to meet this 
demand. 

There seem to be 
several ways of deal- 
ing with the problem. 
First, municipalities 
must realize that there 
is no fundamental 
difference between 
electrical apparatus 
and electrical service 
and any other com- 
modity. They are 
equally affected by the 
increasing costs. 





Daily wages are 
higher, working hours 
per day have de- 
creased, and the 
hourly output is less 
Chere can be no com 
pensating decline in 
the cost of materials 
because labor is a 
large percentage in 
the cost of raw ma 
terial. Municipalities 
must realize that 
street lighting is a 
public necessity and 
as such must receive 
the proper financial 
support to keep it ef- 
fective. Second, cen- 
tral stations may help 
by selecting the most 
efficient apparatus and 
by making use of 
every method ot 
economical operation 
The higher the cost 
of installation and 
maintenance, the more 
important the efh- 








a 
ciency of the system 

as a whole. Third, manufacturers must 
help by making every effort to simplify ap 
paratus, substitute less expensive materials 
and reduce manufacturing operations. The 


new developments in street lighting, ther: 


fore, are not radical 


and revolutionary in 
scope, but tend toward s 


mplificatior 
npliniica 


1 
] 
I 


apparatus and maximum utilization of light. 


Pendent Units 


In the pendent unit for seri Mazda 
lamps, the most important addition is the 
combination of dome refractors and stippled 
or rippled outer globes. The refractor 
when used alone has not been universally 
satisfactory, altho its use has been very 
general. The collection of dust and dirt 
still serious in some communities. This de 
posit occurs on three surfac« the lamp 
bulb, and the inner and outer faces of th 
refractor. Where dust and smoke ar 
prevalent and where the glassware is not 
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cleaned frequently, this may account for a 
so per cent absorption of light. By enclo 

ing the dome refractor in a stippled glob 
nly one surface is expose 1. In these globes 
the diffusion is obtained by protuberances 
id depressions in the surface of cleat 
glass. This breaks up the light, but does 
not interfere with the directional effect of 
the refractor. The absorption is practic 

ally that of clear glass. 





Comparing the stippled globe with th« 
ordinary diffusing globe, it is found that: 
Its efficiency is 15 to 30 per cent higher 
ts appearance is better, since it 1s the 
only glass which lends sparkl 
the Mazda lamp 


It permits the use of the Holophane dom: 
refractor, giving three times the 
light at points midway betweer 
lamps. 


When the stippled globe and dome re 
tractor are compared with the bowl refrac 
tor, there are the following advantages: 


More light. 

Less absorption during operation: one 
surface exposed to dust and sm 
instead of three 

niform distribution: directly under the 
lamp 200 per cent more light; at the 
45-degree angle 100 per cent mort 
light ; at the 10-degree angle only = 
per cent less 


Ke 


}. Improved appearance: a larger second 
ary source of light; sparkling—not 
dead. 


Ornamental Units 

Che single light of high candle-power has 
proved more popular than the clusters of 
lower candle-power lamps, from a stand- 
point of economy, efficiency and appearance 
he standards themselves are becoming 
slender and unobtrusive. The new globes 
for such standards are of more graceful 
shapes with smaller top and bottom open 
ings and with as low absorption as is con- 
s stent with perfect diffusion. New devel- 
opments show a serious effort to harmonize 
the architectural features of the pole, casing 
and top. 

Duplex Units 


lhe most important development in the 
ornamental lighting field is an arrangement 
of two lamps in one globe, one above the 
other, tip to tip. The lower lamp is 600 or 
1,000 candle-power and burns until mid- 
night. The upper lamp is 100 or 250 candle- 
power and replaces the lower lamp during 
the hours when the streets are deserted and 
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vhen a lower intensity of light will be 
satisfactory. This system, installed at Sara 
toga Springs, N. Y., was described in de 
tail in the November, 1919, edition of TH 
\MERICAN CITY. 


Parkway, Boulevard and Residential 
Lighting 

While pendent units are still used for 

ost of the above classes of lighting, there 
is an increased demand for more decorative 
units. Here the conditions are somewhat 
different from those in the business dis- 
tricts. All upward light is either wasted 
or is a source of annoyance to residents 
along the street. Here again the dome re- 
fractor and the stippled globe are useful. 
[he dome refractor eliminates all upward 
light. The stippled glass assists in the 
diffusion and gives a live, sparkling effect. 
The actual intensity of light on the street 
surface is 100 per cent greater than with a 
round ball globe. Assuming a satisfactory 
intensity of light, only one-half the number 
of units is required. An intensive parkway 
system is being lighted by these units in 
loledo, Ohio. A typical installation for 
bridge and viaduct lighting is in operation 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Magnetite Arc Lamps 


To increase the actual illumination from 
magnetite arc lamps the ingredients of the 
electrodes are now compounded under great 
pressure. This permits a high efficiency 
mixture, giving 30 to 40 per cent more light 
than the standard, with at least equal life. 
If the standard intensities are satisfactory, 
the compressed electrodes will yield an in- 
creased life of 30 to 40 per cent. 

With this electrode it is possible to use a 
glass mirror internal reflector, which adds 
a further improvement to the effective il- 
lumination. In the unmodified magnetite 
arc 60 per cent of the light is above the 
horizontal. The present porcelain reflector 
cannot be made particularly efficient and 
becomes of less value as it is discolored by 
fumes. The glass reflector will be initially 
of higher efficiency and will be more easily 
cleaned. 

Pendent magnetite lamps have been regu- 
larly used with clear globes. With the in- 
creased light from the new electrodes, it is 
possible to use a blown rippled globe, which 
gives an appreciable degree of diffusion and 
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| a no higher absorption than the clear glass 
: The increased efficiency electrodes als 


permit the use of a lower wattage 























| ment on each lamp without reducing th 
effective lighting. This saves j e! 
lamp and increases proportionately the c 
pacity of the rectifier. In Detroit, for in 
stance, they are operating 90 to 94 low 
? ee Se 
; wattage lamps on each 75-light rectifier 
Conclusion 
The simplicity and flexibility f the 
Mazda lamp have given it a very definite 
place in street lighting. However, these 
very characteristics are tend ng toward 
serious situation. With the arc lamp, th 
was a rather limited downward range 
intensity. The Mazda lamp, with its vari 
of candle-power sizes, permits the use of 
lamps giving intensities totally unfit for 
good street lighting. Because of this, th 
increased cost of apparatus and th esire 
of municipalities to keep down their street 
lighting budgets, there is found a steady re 
duction in the sizes of lamps used and a 
corresponding reduction in th general 
lighting. Furthermore, with the arc lamp 
it was necessary to visit each lamp periodic 
ally, replace the electrode and « in the 
globe. Incandescent lamps ire newed 
three times a year, and in many cities only 
twice a year. There is a growing tendency 
to neglect the lamps except at these times 
with the result that accumulation of dust 
and dirt cuts down the light and ruins th 
appearance of the installation DETAIL OF LIGHTING GLOBE USED IN 
There is a steady improvement in th SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥ 
quality and quantity of light in our homes 
in stores and in factories. Street lighting periodically cleane he expense 
standards must keep pace. Lamps of s f the street lighting t goes into 
; ficiently high initial candle-power should the production ght my in 
be selected, and replaced when the efficiency maintenance may cut in halt t ity of 
has fallen to such a value that it is most the entire 1 stment 
economical to discard them. Fixtures must \cKN : Pr 
be properly maintained and the glassware lilumi 
. 
; 
Are Your Street Signs Properly Illuminated 
. A very interesting point in connecti vith street lighting which has never 
adequate attention is the proper illumination of street signs in cities. V« t 
: it is exceedingly difficult to read these ie plates. They are usual 
elevation, and after sunset are frequentl sible. They sl eithe é 
} arranged that reflected lights from n yy street lights will p t t 
This will remove one considerable cause of annoyance to strangers in it t 
: 
j 
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What the State Health Departments Do 
for the Municipalities 


Part Il—New Mexico 


HE coéperation and assistance of the 
state health departments in this coun 
try is becoming an ever-increasing 
feature in public health activities. Munici 
palities look to the state for a great deal of 
assistance, and thru acts passed by the 
state legislatures considerable authority is 
given to the state health departments in 


NEW MEXICO 


Owing to the small appropriation (only $13,000 per 
annum) the State Department of Health cannot give 
to municipalities the extensive assistance offered | 
other states. The services available at present 


listed as follows: 


Division of Preventable Diseases 

(a) Epidemiology—tracing the source of epidemics 
and instituting contro] measures 

(b) Coéperation in the establishment of free clinics 
for the treatment of venereal diseases. 

(c) A public health Jaboratory is being installe 
for the diagnosis (free) of such communicable dis 
eases as diphtheria, typhoid, tuberculosis, malari 
gonorrhfea and syphilis. 


Division of Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation 


(a) Water-supplies—investigations and engineering 
advice as to sanitary quality water-supplies, ar 
advice as to the advisability of purification processes 

(b) Sewage disposal—investigation and advice as 
to existing and projected sewage disposal plants 

(c) Sanitation—advice as to problems of waste dis 
posal 

(d) Investigation and advice as to sanitation of 
milk and other food supplies 

(e) Bacteriological and chemical analyses of water 
and sewage will be offered free as soon as the labora 
tory is equipped and operating. 

H. F. GRAY, 


Chief, Division of Sanitary Engineering and 
Sanitation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The state law gives the State Board of Health ample 
powers to advise and direct municipalities in their 
work of controlling and preventing disease and pro 
moting general health. Special helps given are as 
follows: Birth and death records are collected by a 
Bureau of Vital Statistics and issued in statistical 
form for the benefit of physicians, health officers and 
municipal authorities. All cases of infectious and 
contagious diseases are reported to the State Depart 
ment, and the Bureau of Epidemiology has been pr )- 
vided by state law to see that all rules and regu at ns 
of the State Board governing the control of such dis 
eases are faithfully executed. i 


A prophylactic is dis 
tributed by this Bureau for use in the eyes of new 
born babies. 

The State Sanitorium for the Treatment of Tuber 
culosis not only treats cases, but thru its Extension 
Department requires the registration of all cases of 
tuberculosis thruout the state and distributes litera 
ture on its prevention and cure. The State Labora- 
tory of Hygiene supplies to municipal health authorities 
diphtheria antitoxin and anti-typhoid vaccine, makes 
regular monthly analyses of samples of water from 
public water-supplies of the state, and does such other 
work as is generally done by laboratories of this kind 
Whenever the state laboratory analyses of water show 
indications of dangerous or questionable supplies, a 
State Board engineer immediately inspects the local 
plant, and requires the installation of a chlorine or 


Wyoming 


ntrolling municipal activities, particularly 
n times of emergency, such as epidemics 
and great disasters. Thru the courtesy of 
the officials of the various state health de- 
partments, THE AMERICAN City has been 
able to summarize the work which each de- 
partment is prepared to do for the munici- 
palities within the borders of its state. 


pochlorite plant, or some other means of purifi 


cation Plans for proposed water-works or sewage 
lisposal plants must be submitted to the State Board 
for approval. All inland waters are under the gen 


ral care and oversight of the State Department, which 
coUperates with local authorities in enforcing healt! 
rules 

rhe life extension work conducted by the State 
Board comprises the examination of adults between 
e ages of 25 and 45 for indications of onsetting 

ronic diseases and the taking of measures for their 
elief and correction. The Bureau of Medical School 
Inspection inspects the schools in one-third of the 
The educational work of the State 
eard consists in issuing daily or weekly press articles, 


state each year 


1 monthly health bulletin, lantern slides and lectures, 
and a traveling motion-picture outfit, and in donating 
the se of about $3,000 worth of exhibit material t 
fairs, schools, civic leagues, women’s clubs, etc. 


S. RANKIN, M. D., 
State Health Officer 


NORTH DAKOTA 


e State Board is empowered by law to take the 
nitiative in instituting health measures in the munici 

r The full time of a state visiting nurse is at 
the service of all cities and towns and rufal com 
munities, her salary being paid by the North Dakota 
Public Health Service, a codperative organization sup 
ported by the State Board of Health, the Anti- 
luberculosis Association and the Public Health Labora 
tories The State Board endeavors to reduce the 
death rate of children thru the efforts of this visiting 
nurse and of women's clubs, and by distributing bul 
letins of statistics showing where infant mortality is 
highest. Thru its epidemiologist the State Board as- 
sists municipalities in the prevention and control of 
epidemics, on report of cases to the central office. The 
epidemiologist also supervises the building of water- 
works and sewerage plants, and visits these plants 
from time to time for the purpose of advising and 
directing the local health officers. 

G. McGURREN, M. D., 

Secretary, State Board of Health. 


NEW YORK 

The following necessarily brief statement of the 
work of the State Department of Health in its different 
divisions indicates the types of service which are 
available for the municipalities of the state: 

The State Commissioner of Health is the adminis- 
trative head, and also an ex-officio member of the 
Public Health Council, which is empowered by law to 
establish qualifications for sanitary supervisors, local 
health officers and other public health officials, and 
to enact sanitary regulations dealing with any matter 
affecting public health. The work of the Division 
of Vital Statistics includes: the supervision of all 
records pertaining to births, deaths and marriages; 
oversight over burial permits, birth certificates, mar- 
riage license forms, and the licensing and instruction 
of midwives; the study of causes of excessive mor- 
tality in any municipality; and the analysis and tabu- 
lation of the health records of each city. The Di- 
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vision of Child Hygiene endeavors to arouse com- 
munities to the necessity for child welfare work by 
means of public exhibits, lectures, leaflets and pam- 
phlets; points out methods of reducing excessive in- 
fant mortality; secures the establishment of infant 
welfare stations; and labors to improve the general 
milk supplies of municipalities. 

The Division of Communicable Disease has super- 
vision over the work of the local health officers thru- 
out the state, and includes in its work a study of epi- 
demics, in which the State Epidemiologist and Sanitary 
Supervisors work in conjunction with the local health 
officer. This Division also has general control of pro- 
cedure in regard to the reporting and isolating of in- 
fectious disease, the cleansing, disinfection and placard- 
ing of houses where infectious diseases occur, and 
the exclusion from schools of infected persons; assists 
local health officers in making sanitary surveys of 
their districts; and prepares and distributes circulars 
on communicable diseases. The Division of Tubercu- 
losis is charged with the registration and sanitary 
supervision of all cases of tuberculosis occurring in the 
state. 

The work of the Engineering Division includes: 
examination and approval of plans for public water- 
supplies and sewerage plants; investigation of public 
nuisances; advice to municipalities concerning all 
questions of general sanitation in connection with 
water, sewerage, garbage and stream pollution; and 
investigations of milk pasteurizing plants and of the 
sanitary conditions of summer resorts and state in 
stitutions. 

The Division of Laboratories and Research prepares 
and distributes to physicians and local health officers 
serums, vaccines and viruses for the diagnosis, pre- 
vention or treatment of diseases; prepares arsphena- 
mine for the treatment of syphilis; examines speci 
mens for diagnosis of communicable diseases; and 
at the request of local health officers makes chemical 
and bacteriological examinations of water samples. 
The Division of Public Health Education arranges 
each year for a State Sanitary Conference of the local 
health officers, issues a health bulletin monthly, has 
editorial supervision of all Department publications, 
issues special circulars from time to time, enlists the 
codperation of the newspapers in spreading health 
propaganda, and provides frequent exhibits, lectures, 
lantern slides and moving picture films 

The Bureau of Venereal Diseases prepares and dis- 
tributes pamphlets and placards on syphilis and 
gonorrhea, and supplies lecturers for public meetings, 
establishes and supervises clinics for diagnosis and 
treatment of these diseases, provides arsphenamine for 
treatment of indigents and conducts social service 
work in connection with clinics. 

B. R. RICKARDS, M. D., 
Assistant to Deputy Commissioner of Health. 


OKLAHOMA 


In general, the State Board of Health works inde- 
pendenfly of municipal authorities. In most of the 
large cities, and in many of the smaller places, the 
local health authorities are active and efficient; how- 
ever, in a very few of the smaller towns, where the 
local authorities are lax, the State Health Board takes 
the initiative, acting either on the complaint of citi- 
zens or on reports of its own inspectors. In handling 
epidemics and meeting other emergencies in rural 
districts, it has usually been necessary for the State 
Board to institute and carry out its own methods. 

Regular inspections are made all over the state by 
Board inspectors of hotels, rooming-houses, groceries, 
meat markets, confectionery shops, depots, and, in 
general, all places whose business has direct bearing 
upon public health; in addition, inspections are made 
of water and sewerage systems and of general sani- 
tary conditions. Where evils are brought to light by 
these investigations they are generally corrected under 
direct orders from the State Health Board. Effort is 
generally made to work thru the local authorities; 
where they will not act the Board takes the matter in 
hand. Under a recent law the Board is given far- 
reaching powers over the public water-supply and 
sewerage systems of the state, having power to super- 
vise all construction plans and to prohibit any con- 
struction which may efidanger public health. Drastic 
penalties are provided for failure to comply with the 
rulings of the Board. 

A. R. LEWIS, M. D., 


State Commissioner of Health 
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OHIO 

The State Department of Health of Ohio stands in 
both a supervisory and an advisory relation to the 
municipalities of the state. In general it seeks to 
codrdinate the health activities of the local districts 
in such a way as to build up a unified health program 
for the state. The local health authorities must en 
force regulations adopted by the State Department for 
the protection of the public health, but are free to 
make regulations of their own that do not conflict with 
state regulations, The State Department has power 
to make suitable provision for local health protection 
where local authorities fail to do so. In matters of 
stream pollution, as affecting public water supplies 
the estanmans can act to force correction of condi 
tions only upon complaint by a local board of health 
or governing body or by ten electors. Plans for addi 
tions or changes in local water-supply or sewerage in 
stallations must be approved by the State Department 
before such improvement can be carried out 

for advisory and investigational work the Depart 
ment is organized into divisions and bureaus dealing 
with communicable diseases, sanitary engineering, 


tuberculosis, venereal diseases, child hygiene, public 
health nursing, industrial hygiene, plumbing, hacen 
and health education Expert service in all these 


fields is at the disposal of local authorities. A Division 
of Laboratories gives free diagnostic service in certain 
diseases. 

Investigation and control of epidemics, in codpera 
tion with local officials, and recording of morbidity 
statistics are functions of the communicable disease 
division. The Division of Sanitary Engineering re 
ceives monthly reports from purification and sewage 
disposal plants and regularly inspects such installa 
tions. Tuberculosis cases are followed up by state or 
local nurses, and the Bureau of Tuberculosis en 
courages the extension of tuberculosis hospitals, which 
may be established by municipalities or by inter-county 
districts, and whose operation is supervised by the 
State Department. Venereal disease control is in ac 
cordance with the federal program; twenty-four free 
clinics are in operation, a number of them maintained 
jointly by the state and local authorities. Plumbing 
inspection is conducted by the State Department 
where local authorities have not established such ser- 
vice. The child hygiene and industrial hygiene 
branches of the State Department work in close 
codperation with local authorities. A survey and clas 
sification of hospital facilities of the staff is in prog 
fress. Public health education is carried on by all 
the usual means, and facilities of the state in this 
field are at the service of the municipalities 

A reorganization of the local health machinery of 
Ohio, effective January 1, 1920, sets each city of more 
than 25,000 population aside as a separate health dis 
trict and combines all smaller municipalities with their 
respective county districts, except that by special ac 
tion of the State Department of Health in individual 
cases cities of from 10,000 to 25,000 may be made 
separate municipal districts also Each health dis- 
trict—municipal or county—must employ a whole-time 
health commissioner, with at least one nurse and one 
clerk, all of which employes must be appointed from 
civil service lists. 

A. W. FREEMAN, M. D., 
State Commissioner of Health. 


OREGON 


The State Board of Health has general supervision 
of the interests of the health and life of citizens of 
the state. It makes sanitary investigations and in- 
quiries respecting the cause and prevention of dis- 
eases, especially epidemics, including those of domestic 
animals; it studies the causes of mortality, and the 
effects of localities, employments, conditions, foods, 
beverages, habits and circumstances upon the health 
of the people. What is done for the state at large of 
course benefits the municipalities, but the State Board 
does not interfere with the work of the local authori- 
ti@s unless requested by them to do so. 

The work of the State Board which is of greatest 
benefit to the municipalities is the supervision main- 
tained over the installation of water and sewerage 
systems. Plans and specifications of proposed systems 
must be submitted to the Board for approval before 
the work is undertaken. In this way the purity of 
municipal and domestic water-supplies is protected 
and conserved and the pollution of streams is pre- 
vented. A _ bacteriological laboratory is maintained, 
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OLIN WEST, M. D., 
Secretary, State Board of Health 
TEXAS 


The Texas State Board of Health assists the munici 
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The cities f Virginia, where 

ave f ver matter t 
lating the loca I 
board of he ointed, t st 
may make pointments, and wher 


ease breaks out and is not pr 





the local authorities, the State B 
palities are required to submit pla 
for new water-works systems t ‘ 
its approval, ar must obta 
7 : Jertaker Ont 
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n request 











comn hle 
tion in the medical inspection of 
services of lecturers, epidemiologist 
vestigators for municipal suri 
tuberculosis clinics in coiperation 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association the 


specimens of water to determine their 
ing purposes; the inspection of ate 
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s the distribut free of arge to ar tizer tie ar the rural districts t ward the advancement 
e state, of pamphlets relating to the preventior f mtry cleanliness.”” These efforts have, in large 
and contro f commur le diseases, tl preventior art, bee n codperation with the West Virginia Agr 
f infantile blindness, anitar disposa f reamery tural E> xtension Service, which has splendid loca 
waste, met is of constr g residential sewage dis ganizations in each county, and the results ive 
posal plants, the proper nstruction of outhouses ar roved so valuable and far-reaching that an additiona 
other vital bjects Lecturers are also sent free f ber is to be shortly added to the Division’s staff 
charge to public meetings to speak 1 ealt f the furtherance of this work alone 
blems Activities of the Child Welfare and Public Healt 
L. W. HUTCHCROFT N ng Division include educational campaigns thru 
S State Board of Healt s, schools, women’s clubs, Red Cross, Extensior 
siot f the Agricultural Department, etc., for the 
WEST VIRGINIA elopment of child welfare work in the state, de 
The work f 4 Stat epartment of He “ nt of community health programs and publi 
1 t} ) t sing, both in specialized and generaliz 
ntable Diseases: t Nivisior f Sanitary Eng er felds I Division, thru coéperation with the Na 
the D f « Hygier Pul i] Organization for Public Health Nursing and the 
Healt Jursing W ork sls oe i ‘ statist erican Red Cross, seeks to provide qualified pub 
S , 1 ¢ ° ‘ape | ses for the various organizations and 
Preventable Disease epide g lw k munitie f the state and to stimulate progress at 
t tra the origi f infection and t re ® tee roficier among the workers in the public healt 
t 1 reaks of iseases a a. eld 
‘ ‘ f stances nfe One year ago an Anti-Venereal Bureau was estab 
sing ha nat hoo ¢ ted direct to the loca hed as a sub-division of the Division of Preventable 
health office: educational campaigns carried on thr Disease und a very active anti-venereal campaign has 
pers whene ‘ threak of a inn een conducted during the year This will be con 
appears al t er time ection of vita tatis c lefinitely 
s, and the publishing of the results of this work i 5S. L. JEPSON, M. D 
the « mns of local 1 ers with the intent ‘ State Health Commissioner 
teacl g the public the al needs as reveale 2 we 
by the birt und de s cal inspectior ‘ WYOMING 
f Is ies f da the sanitary Secretary of the State Board of Health is state 
litions of industrial plants, sanitary surveys of towns, registrar of vital statistics. The Board is empowered 
luding the investigat f pr sion stores, the to nt local registrars and to make and enforce 
reset transmissior nd control of communicable necessary rules and regulations for the collection of 
seases; educational work, thru addresses, health ex these statistics The State Board has also power t 
hibits, and the inter e stimulation of local cor prescribe rules and regulations for the management 
nities t levelop their individual health problems and control of communicable dise ases, and to prescribe 
such as school inspection, dairy farm improvement at und fix penalties for the violation of such rules Ir 
nti-tuberculosis work aS¢ f epidemics, the Board has power to make al 
The Division of Sanitary Engineering aids the cities necessary investigations, to modify or abrogate quarar 
and towns in their problems of water-supply, sewerage tine regulations, and to adopt such measures for the 
and the disposal of sewage, garbage and other wastes general vaccination of the inhabitants of any city or 
All water-supply and sewerage work, whether munici town as it may deem necessary 
pal or private, must receive the approval of the State The county health officers are appointed by t 
Department of Health before construction may be State Board, and are under its directi n and super 
begun, and this supervisory duty, devolving upon the vision. All cases of communicable disease, including 
Division of Sanitary Ex keeps the Division venereal diseases, are reportable by the county healt! 
closely in touch with a municipalities. In officers to the State Board, whose duty it is to give 
certain instances, in the ns, the Division has like information to local health officers concerning any 
itself made complete su designs for water- threatened danger to the public health. Upon petition 
supply and sewerage sy than permitting of at least twenty taxpayers in any community, the 
the situation to remain in lethargy. State Board of Health will inspect water-works, se wers, 





insanitary buildings, or other conditions, and is em 
powered to require a municipality to remedy any con 


The Division of Sanitary Engineering inspects 
heating, lighting and ventilating facilities of 


buildings, workshops and schools, over which the De pas that in its judgment are considered likely to 
partment has regulatory authority. In the past a great \duce or cause the spread of epidemic diseases 

deal of educational work thru lectures, moving pictures Cc. Y. BEARD, M. D., 
and exhibits has been done in the smaller municipali Secretary, State Board of Health 





The Value of Public Health Nurses 


It would be a long story to describe in detail all the important activities now 
carried on in a modern health department by public health nurses. The fact is that 
the work of these newer recruits to the ranks of public health workers has proved 
invaluable. They have studied and reported on the home conditions so frequently 
responsible for disease; discovered unreported cases of infectious diseases; given 
practical instruction in the prevention and care of infectious diseases; collected 
epidemiological and statistical data; supervised the maintenance of quarantine meas- 
ures; helped in securing proper medical and surgical treatment for the sick; in 
short, they have made possible the pr actical utilization of valuable medical knowledge 
and experience for he promotion of health and welfare—From Public Health, pub- 
lished by the Michigan cena of Health. 




















Reforestation in Southwestern 
Pennsylvania 
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Municipalities and Water Companies Plant Many Seedlings to Protect Watersheds 


and Provide for the Future 


By Walter D. Ludwig 


District Forester, Pennsylvania State Department of Forestry 





ANY of the water companies and vhen records fri the whole 

municipalities, as well as steel, coal inia show that 44 ter com] 

and coke companies, in southwestern tate have already set out a total 
Pennsylvania, are realizing the importance — trees, which is over 18 per cent otal 
of reforesting their barren and denuded number distributed y the Pent ia 
watersheds and timberlands. Of the million Department of Forestr They 1 599 
seedlings planted in this district during the 275 trees in 1919 
last few years, such corporations have \ well-protected watershed ith 
planted 655,575 seedlings for reforestation trees, leaf litter, moss and other s of 
purposes, the water companies supplying the forest, tends to improve the wate p 
municipalities leading the list with 426,775 ply by preventing rapid run-off and e1 
trees. The number of seedlings planted by When this forest cover is destroyed thrt 

‘ 





LARGE-SCALE PLANTING IN A PENNSYLVANIA REFORESTATION PROJECT 


water companies each year in this district fire or other agencies, tl ite 
is as follows: 1916, 150,500; 1917, 163,100; the first to be affected, and unless sor 
1918, 190,000; 1919, 151,975. is done to remedy conditions ser 
rhe city of Altoona, which owns and con sults are bound to follow 
trols its own water-supply, has been a con \ careful survey of forest co1 
sistent planter of seedlings on its water southwestern Pennsylvania shi 
sheds, using a total of 171,000 seedlings for forests are in a seriously deplete 
this purpose; and the Johnstown Water with thousands of acres of land 
Company, supplying the domestic needs of sheds producing nothing of valu 
the city of Johnstown, has planted 161,000 _ est fires destroying each year the 
seedlings. lings and the humus on the 
Erosion of the land soon follo 
Great Importance of Work result that the water runs off 1 
The importance of this work on the part ing gullies, and becoming 


of the water companies is plainly evident suitable for domestic purposes 
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Reforestation Practical and Simple 

While the general cost of reforestation 
work should not exceed more than $10 to 
$15 an acre, it costs from $20 to $30 an acre 
in the southwestern Pennslyvania district, 
because of the higher price paid for labor 
in industrial sections, 

Usually the little seedlings are set out 4 
by 4 feet apart, which requires about 2,700 
to the acre, but alternate trees can be re- 
moved within a decade if so desired and 
some revenue derived to charge off against 
the initial planting expense. The only tools 
needed for the work are a number of ordi- 
nary wide-bit mattocks and wood mallets. 
The seedlings are placed in buckets half 
filled with water, to which clay is added un- 
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which cannot withstand the shock of trans- 
planting so well. Suitable seedlings for re- 
forestation work can be obtained for plant- 
ing in Pennsylvania from the State Depart- 
men of Forestry, the Legislature having 
passed a law authorizing the department to 
do this. That private planting in Pennsyl- 
vania is going forward by leaps and bounds 
is indicated by the fact that this depart- 
ment has so far distributed free of charge 
for private planting in the state 9,041,870 
little seedlings. 

In addition to reduction in the initial 
planting expense thru the free distribution 
of seedlings by the State Forestry Depart- 
ment, the cost can be further decreased in 
the case of municipally-owned water-sup- 








THREE-YEAR SEEDLINGS FOR PLANTING 


til the mixture becomes slightly thick. This 
is done to prevent the small roots of the 
trees from drying out during the planting 
operations. 

The mattockmen are started out in a row, 
keeping about 4 feet apart and making the 
holes for the seedlings. One planter with a 
mallet follows each mattockman and plants 
the tree, being careful to set it tight enough 
so that a slight pull will not remove it. A 
“dropper” can handle the seedlings from 
three rows, his business being to drop one 
tree in each hole after the mattockman and 
to see that the buckets are kept filled. 

Seedlings from two to three years old are 
usually employed in this work, better results 
being obtained than with larger seedlings, 


plies by the employment of public-spirited 
citizens and Boy Scouts to do the actual 
planting. This was done in Altoona, Pa., 
where the city officials aranged all the de- 
tails, which included automobile trucks to 
transport the party to and from the city’s 
watersheds, and plenty of good things to eat. 

There is nothing so essential to the wel- 
fare and growth of a city or municipality as 
good water and lots of it, and this can be 
assured only thru proper protection and 
care of the watersheds. Municipally owned 
water-supplies and those under private con- 
trol are gradually coming to a realization 
of this fact, and it is certain that there will 
be much greater activity along this line 
within the next decade, 











Garbage Collection in a Small 
Canadian City 


Comparative Costs and Savings by, the Use of 


By H. Wm. Meech 


i 

: ETHBRIDGE is a city of about 13,000 
/ inhabitants in the southern part of the 
: province of Alberta, Canada, about 48 


miles north of the international boundary 

The city 1s the center of a large irrigated 
is well as dry farming area and is built on 
a bed of coal along the curving banks of 
the Old Man River. The city has a liberal 
allowance of parks and is not very thickly 
built up, and for these reasons is scattered 
over a large area. This means very long 
hauls of garbage for a city of this popula 
tion, some portions of the outlying resi 
dential districts three 
from the dump. 

Che garbage is dumped over a steep cliff 
on the extreme west end of the city and is 
kept continually burning. 


being fully miles 


et ae ee 


Until early in 


1918 the collection outfit consisted of five 
single-horse dump-carts. With the long 


hauls and the slowness of the horse-drawn 
on an effi 


carts, garbage collection was not 


Commissioner of Public Works, Lethbridge, Canada 
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il Nlotor | ruc k 


ent basis and mer ( 
ecelve 1. 

Early in 1918 the sit on 
considered by the city commissionet 
is a result of their deliberat 1 2 
ruck with an hydraulic lift g 
was purchased This was excell 
move, but it soon developed orde 
to bring about the desired results tific 
handling of the collection t wa 
necessary. 

The author went carefully into the ques 
tion of getting the most possible ork out 
of the truck, and it was evident that, while 
it was not capable of taking the place ot 
the complete old outfit of five horses ar 
carts, it could take the plac of tour The 


object in view was to give the 


business district a daily collection service 


some smaller outlying stores and apartment 
houses a service every second day, and t 
vhole of the esidential listr t i veek] 














ae 





THIS TRUCK READILY REPLACED FOUR OF THE FIVE HORSE-DRAWN GARBAGE COLLECTION 
WAGONS IN LETHBRIDGE, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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service. This was a better service than had 
ever been attempted before. 

The truck was obviously most economical 

r long hauls, and fortunately the business 
district was fairly near the rubbish dump. 
\ single horse and cart was therefore put 
on the short hauls to give the business dis- 
trict a daily service, and all the longer 
hauls were taken care of by the truck. 
Outside the area of collection by horses the 
city is divided into six districts and each 
district is covered daily by the truck. The 
day’s work is so arranged that where more 
than a daily collection is necessary in the 
truck district the truck can take care of it. 

It has been fully demonstrated that a re- 
liable auto truck collecting system is far 
more economical than horse-drawn vehicles, 
but the importance of systematic routing 
cannot be overestimated. This is par- 
ticularly true of long hauls. 

Folk wing isa comparison of the costs of 
two periods, the first before the truck was 
operated and tl 
truck service: 


e second showing a vear's 


Wages 

July, 191 t June 41s $3,085.49 
July, 1918, to June 1919 4,960.8 
The total figures in both periods inc e tl 


$7,000 annually 


In comparing these figures it should be 
remembered that wages have been increas- 
ing over the entire period, and the item 


COST PER LOAD FOR THE MONTH'OF Al 
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of wages for the first period if the old sys- 
tem had been retained would have amounted 
to $4,936.68, also the item of stables would 
have been changed by the increasing price 
of horse feed, etc., and the total cost if the 
old horse system had been retained would 
have amounted to $14,051.64, making a com- 
parative total difference and saving in cost 
of $7,121.65 instead of $2,254.12. 

The area covered by auto truck is about 
six square miles, and the area covered by 
the horse and cart is about one-half a square 
mile. The average weight per load by the 
truck is 3,150 pounds. 

All residents are requested to put their 
garbage in cans or other receptacles that 
can be lifted easily. The necessary co- 
operation on the part of the citizens has 
been accorded the authorities. Two men, 
besides the driver, ride on the truck, to lift 
the garbage. 

If we had continued the old horse-and- 
cart service, the difference in cost for one 
year would have been more than the cost 
of the truck. We are giving better service 


Stables Supplies Office Supt Total* 
$8,782.28 $ 492.38 $511.00 $12,871.15 
3,975.59 1 314.62 365.00 10,616.03 


emptying of earth closets, an amount estimated at over 


with the truck than was possible by the old 
system, and we have eliminated practically 
all complaints. 


IGUST, 1919, FOR AUTO TRUCK AND HORSE 


AND CART 


Gas $ 56 


$ 38 
Ohl 11.65 
Repairs 16.35 
Driver and hel : . 425.35 
Total , $509.73 
Horse and cart, cost per load (213 loads), $0.965; 


Cost per Mile 


Cost per Load 
(593 Miles) 


Cost per Hour 
(121 Loads) 


(206 Hours) 


$0.0950 $0.4660 $0.2730 
0.0195 0.0960 0.0565 
0.0275 0.1350 0.0800 
0.7170 3.5150 2.0650 
$0.8590 $4.2120 $2,4745 


total cost, $205.60. 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


Fesrvuary 16-17.—New Yorx Crry. 
National Association of Retail Secretaries 
Annual convention Secretary, T. M. B. Hicks, 
Jr., 177 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass 


Feervary 22-28.—C.ieveranp, Onto 
National Education Association—Department of 
Superintendence Annual meeting. Secretary, 


Miss Charl ©. Williams, Superintendent of 
Schools, Memphis, Tenn 
Marcu 5-6 tay City, MicH 

Michigan Commercial Secretaries’ Association. 


Semi-annual meeting Secretary, C. W. Otto, 


Board of Commerce, Pontiac, Mich 
Marcu 10-12.—Saskaroon, Sask. 

Saskatchewan Association of Rural Municipali- 
ties Annual convention. Secretary, E. G. Hing- 
ley, Regina, Sask 

Marcu 26-27.—BertincHam, Wasu. 
Washington Association ef Commercial Organi 


zation Secretaries. Semi-annual convention. Sec 
retary, A. F. Marsh, Chehalis, Wash. 
Aprit. 12-17.—Hor Sprines, Ark. 

United States Good Roads Association, An- 
nual convention. Secretary, J. A. Rountree, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Aprit 14-21,—New Orveans, La. 

National Conference of Social Work. Annual 
meeting. General Secretary, William T. Cross, 
815 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 

Aprit 19-21.—Cinctnnati, Onto. 

National Conference on City Planning. Annual 
conference. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 60 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Aprit 27-29.—Atiantic Crtry, N. J. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. Annual meeting. General Secretary, 
Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs Building, Washington, 
D. C, 
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Modern Sewage Disposal Plant at 
San Angelo, Texas 


Activated Sludge Process Operates Satisfactorily in Close Proximity to City Park 


AN ANGELO, Texas, is a city of 15,- 
ooo inhabitants, and is located at the 
confluence of the North and South 

Concho Rivers in Tom Green county, in 
the western portion of the state. The larger 
and more important portion of the city, in- 
cluding the business district, is served by 
a sewer system thru which the city’s sew- 
age was formerly conducted to two sept'c 
tanks, now outgrown, thence into the river. 
To comply with the laws of the state cover- 
ing the disposal of sewage into streams, a 
modern sewage disposal plant was recently 
constructed, having a capacity for treating 
400,000 gallons of sewage per day; the pres- 
ent production of sewage is estimated at 
225,000 gallons per day, so there is ample 
surplus capacity to care for the growth of 
the city for a long period of years. 

On account of the unfavorable topog- 
raphy of the city and its environs, it was 
necessary to locate the sewage disposal 
plant upon the bank of the river, less than 
a thousand feet from the main street of the 
city, and adjoining the city park. On ac- 
count of the proximity of the site to human 
habitations, the activated sludge method of 
sewage treatment was decided upon, be- 
cause a plant of the character necessary for 
the operation of this method of sewage 
treatment produces no appreciable odor and 
is not unsightly, as is the case, more or less, 
with the plants required by most other 
methods of sewage treatment. The plant is 
unique in that the two old septic tanks re- 
ferred to were utilized, which effected a 
large saving over the cost of an entirely 
new plant and enhanced its efficiency to a 
great extent. 

The old septic tanks were 20 feet wide, 8 
feet deep, and 110 and 60 feet long, re- 
spectively. The concrete top was removed 
from one-half of the longer tank, and this 
uncovered portion was converted into an 
aeration chamber, with channels having V- 
shaped bottoms. A concrete partition was 
constructed between the covered half of the 
tank and the aeration chamber, having 
square openings near the bottom, to allow 





A SECTION OF THE ACTIVATED SLUDGE 
TANKS AT SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


the sewage to flow from the covered de 
partment to the aeration chamber 

A settling chamber having a_ hopper 
shaped bottom was constructed adjoining 
the aeration chamber. This settling cham 
ber is 18 feet wide, 20 feet long (the direc 


tion of flow of the sewage) and 25 feet 
deep. Concrete baffles are so constructed 
as to cause the sewage to flow downward 
upon entering the chamber, then upward 
and across, under a concrete scum board 
Adjustable weirs control the even distribu 
tion of the flow of sewage into and out of 
the settling chamber 


\ir, under 5 pounds pressure, is supplied 
to the aeration chamber by a positive pres- 
sure blower. This blower has a capacity 


for delivering 400 cubic feet of free air 
per minute. The blower is actuated by a 15- 
horsepower crude-oil engine, belted to a 
counter-shaft, which. in turn, is belted to 
the blower. The air is distributed in the 
aeration chamber thru a system of per 
forated pipe grids, suspended near the bot 








f the V-shaped channels. This method 





f diffusing the air thru the sewage was 
adopted on account of the initial low cost 
and because the plant was not to have 
killed attention, the e grid being simple 


take care ol 
[wo features of the plant contribute pat 
ticularly to the eihciency of its operation 
(Ine is the fact that the raw sewage flow 
g into the plant has a period of detention, 
in the closed tank, of three hours, 


which is 


*nti 
sep 


sufficient to a large 
contents. As the 


required fot 


relieve it of 
| proportion of its solid 
amount of alr 
portional to the 


aeration is pro 
solid contents 
seen that in just 


quantity of 
of the sewage, it will be 
that 


lieved of its solids is the consumption of air 


proportion in which the sewage is re 
reduced 

rhe other is the method of han 
dling the night flow of sewage. There |! 
no factories in San Angelo, the night flow 


leature 


eing 


of sewage is quite small ( 30,000 gallons’ 
average). This night flow is diverted into 
the other septic tank, and the operation of 
the plant is ceased for the night, On starting 
the plant each morning, air from the blower 
is turned into an ejector, which transfers 
the sewage from the septic tank into the 
aeration chamber uniformly thru the day 
\pproximately 25 per cent of the sludge 
iccumulating in the settling chamber is re- 
turned to the aeration chamber to keep the 
When an amount. of 
sludge has accumulated sufficient to require 
its removal from the settling chamber, it 
will be carted away and used for fertilizer. 


sewage “seeded.” 


i | No analyses have been made of the chem- 
ui . . - . 

j ical composition of the activated sludge, to 
hi determine its value as a fertilizer, as there 


\ will not be enough of it to be of commer- 
cial importance. The sludge collecting in 
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the septic tanks will probably not require 


removal for several years, at its present 
bserved rate of accumulation 
The sewage flowing into the plant is an 
erage domestic sewage; the effluent pro- 
by the plant is clear and sparkling 


duced 
and compares favorably, in appearance, 
vith good drinking water. It has a slightly 
nusty, tho not offensive, odor, as it comes 
from the plant; this odor soon disappears, 
While no 
have been made, satisfactory stability tests 
been made with the methylene blue 
method, indicating that the effluent is well 
vithin the 


stream anti-pollution law 


however bacteriological tests 


have 


requirements of the Texas 


As well as records can be kept in a plant 
operated by intelligent, tho unskilled, attend 
ants, it is indicated that one cubic foot of 
free air is required to aerate each gallon of 
sewage. The cost of operation of the plant, 
not including interest and depreciation 
in round figures, 1 
lowest bid received for the construc- 


charges, is, 
Che 


tion of the plant, that is, for the new con- 


$3 per day 


struction, was $6,600 

rhe plant is ruggedly constructed, and 

as nearly automatic in its operation as 
was possible to make it. Skilled attention is 
not required for its practical operation, as 
the designers will visit it from time to time 
to see that it is operating satisfactorily. 

The San Angelo sewer system is owned 
by the San Angelo Sewer Company, a pri- 
vate corporation; the sewage disposal plant 
was designed by the Henry Exall Elrod 
Company, general and consulting engineers, 
of Dallas, Texas, and was constructed by 
force account by the San Angelo Sewer 
Company's superintendent, Patrick E. 
Dooley, under the direction of the engi- 
neers 


The Health Officer’s Position in the Community 


‘ 

: Che health officer’s position, however lit- 
tle it may be buttressed by precedent, is of 
scarcely less importance than that of the 
judge. Officially, however, he takes no 

; thought of property as such; he deals in 
human values alone. His function is to 
see that all—the least as well as the great- 
est—are safeguarded against anything that 

b 

P| 





tends to imperil health and shorten or ren- 
der precarious their days. Life is his stock 
in trade. He operates before the event in 
order to forestall it. The causes of disease 


and death are the objects of his attack, and 
his efficiency is best shown by the absence 
of communicable disease within the terri- 
tory under his jurisdiction. 
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Protecting Iron and Steel Stand-Pipes 
From Corrosion 


By Charles W. Sherman 


Consulting Engineer, Boston, Mass. 


HE proper maintenance of an iron or 
steel stand-pipe involves periodic 
painting to prevent corrosion, which 

would weaken and ultimately destroy the 
structure. The protection of the exterior 
surface involves no particular difficulty, as 
it can be inspected at any time, and the 
coating can be replaced whenever it may 
appear necessary or desirable. A _ paint 
coating on the outside surface of the stand- 
pipe is subject to practically the same con- 
ditions as one on a bridge or a building. 
The interior surface is, however, difficult 
to protect, being constantly in contact with 
water. Moreover, it can be inspected only 
at intervals and with some difficulty, and it 
is often difficult or impossible to leave the 
stand-pipe empty for a sufficiently long 
period to clean and paint the surface in the 
most desirable way. 

The durability of a protective coating on 
the interior surface of a stand-pipe is de- 
pendent not only on the qualities of the 
coating itself, but also on the character of 
the plates to which the coating is applied 
(whether wrought iron or steel) ; the clean- 
ness, dryness, and temperature of the sur- 
face when the coating is applied; the char- 
acter of workmanship; the character of the 
water; the amount of ice formation in 
winter; and fluctuations in the water level. 

Data relative to the conditions existing 
when coatings were applied have compara- 
tively seldom been made a matter of rec- 
ord. Indeed, it is more often than not the 
case that the kind of paint and the quality 
used are not recorded. Consequently, the 
amount of definite information obtainable, 
even by extended inquiry, is comparatively 
limited, and much of it is of doubtful value. 

In an attempt to bring together such in- 
formation as may be obtainable relative to 
actual experience with stand-pipe paints, 
inquiries were sent to water-works in the 
northern and eastern parts of the United 
States where iron or steel stand-pipes are 
in use, requesting information as to the 
dates of painting, kind of paint used, prep- 


aration of the surface for painting, and 
other significant data. In general, the 
water-works superintendents were generous 
with their responses, which were received 
during the winter of 1916-17, but in a dis- 
appointingly large number of cases the re- 
sponses were, in effect: “The writer has 
been here but a short time. The former 
superintendent left no records and I do not 
know what paint was used or when it was 
applied.” 

The data were not susceptible of being 
summarized or averaged. na few cases it 
was noted that the stand-pipe had not been 
painted since erection. There are doubtless 
cases in which the quality of the water is 
such that it protects rather than corrodes 
the metal. Such cases are, however, rare, 
and experience seems to indicate that as a 
rule an iron or steel stand-pipe should be 
thoroly cleaned and painted inside, at least 
as often as once in four or five years. Per- 
haps, however, if the cleaning were as thoro 
as would be accomplished by means of the 
sand-blast, and if a protective coating were 
then properly applied, the interval between 
paintings could be materially extended. 

Most of the paints used were undoubtedly 
proprietary articles, and, altho one red oxide 
of iron paint showed “good” or “very good” 
results, several others characterized the 
same way in his tabulation gave “bad” or 
“very bad” results. It is to be noted, too, 
that red lead when used was employed only 
in the first coat, yet the results were char- 
acterized as “good” or “very good.” It is 
not impossible, therefore, that two or three 
coats of red lead would have shown better 
protection than any of the other paints. 

A. H. Kneen, Philadelphia, Pa., painted 
two stand-pipes with vertical stripes of dif- 
ferent kinds of paint, and observed the 
conditions after two or three years of serv- 
ice. The only paints which gave reason 
ably good service were a red oxide of iron 
paint and red lead. 

The engineers of the Metropolitan Water- 
Works, of Boston, have adopted the policy 
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of cleaning the steel by sand-blast and ap 
plying three coats of red lead to the interior 
surface of their steel stand-pipes. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the fifteenth annual 
report of the Metropolitan Water and Sew- 
erage Board describes the cleaning and 
painting of the Bellevue Hill stand-pipe: 

‘On March 25 the tank was taken out of 
service and drained, and the work of sand 
lasting and painting the steel was begur 
March 30 by the W. L. Waples Company of 
Boston, subcontractor for this work Phe 
plant used consisted at first of a 20-hors« 
power gasoline engine-driven air compressor, a 
compressed air reservoir, two lines of air hose 
and two nozzles. Sand-blasting was stopped 
in the latter part of the afternoon of each day, 
and the cleaned surfaces were painted before 
rusting commenced The force employed in- 
cluded 1 foreman, 2 painters, who also did 
sand-blasting, and 1 helper. This force could 
sand-blast and paint an area of about 330 
square feet per day. In order to increase the 
rate of progress, a second compressor, oper 
ated by an automobile engine, was installed on 
April 19. The entire inside and outside sur- 
face of the tank, having an area of 35,650 
square feet, was sand-blasted and painted 
Work was completed June 14, with the excep 
tion of the third coat on the outside, which has 
een deferred until after the masonry tower 
which encloses the tank is completed All 
painting materials were furnished by the de 
partment, but were mixed by the contractor 
under the direction of the engineer. For the 
inside of the tank, National Lead Company’s 
red lead in oil paste, litharge, and Spencer 
Kellogg & Son's boiled linseed oil, were used 
the first coat natural color, the second and 
third coats tinted with lampblack in oil. | For 
the outside of the tank, red lead paste, raw 
linseed oil and drier were used for the first 
coat, and for the second coat white lead, raw 
linseed oil, turpentine, and drier tinted with 
lampblack were used. One gallon of red lead 
paint was sufficient to cover 700 square feet of 
surface with one coat The subcontractor’s 
price for sand-blasting and painting the tank 
was $1,600.” 


lhe author believes that the method just 
qucted represents the best practice of the 
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present time. He would put especial em- 
phasis on the thoro cleaning of the metal, 
and the immediate application of the paint 
to the cleaned metal before the latter has 
cooled and moisture has condensed upon it. 

The following quotation is pertinent in 
this connection: 

“Every specification for painting bristles 
with clauses prescribing what shall or shall not 
be done, and still the fact remains that there 
are more failures than even indifferent suc- 
cesses, especially on work painted at the shops 
before shipment. The causes for the irregular 
and indifferent results are not difficult to as- 
certain. They are the improper application of 
the paint to dirty, greasy, moist or chilled, 
rusty or mill-scaled surfaces. No marked im- 
provement in these uncertain results can be 
had until the same importance is attached to 
the ‘paint question,’ not only on paper, but in 
the actual supervision of the painting in all 
of its stages, as is given to the minutest con- 
struction details.”* 


With regard to the coating to be applied 
to the metal after cleaning, it appears prob- 
able that not only red lead, but several of 
the graphite and red-oxide-of-iron paints, 
and perhaps certain enamel-like coatings, 
will give satisfactory protection. From 
such information as he has, the writer be- 
lieves red lead to be the best. It has been 
used for many years for painting the bot- 
toms of steel and iron ships, and has given 
the best satisfaction of any paint used for 
that purpose. No other substance has been 
put to such severe trial and shown so good 
results; but, unfortunately, the use on stand- 
pipes has been comparatively limited—prob- 
ably because of a lurking, but unfounded, 
fear of lead poisoning if the water remains 
in contact with red lead paint. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read at the Al 
bany convention of the New England Water Works 
Association 


* “Rustless Coatings,”” by M. P. Wood. (New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1904.) 








Building the City of To-morrow 


When we build, let us think that we build forever. Let it not be for the 
present delight, not for present use alone. 
will thank us for, and let us think, as we lay stone on stone, that a time is to 
come when those stones will be held sacred because our hands have touched them, 
and that men will say as they look upon the labor and wrought substance of them, 
“See! This our Fathers did for us."-—Joun RusKIN. 


Let it be such work as our descendants 




















Salary Standardization Depends on 
Accurate Classification 


By R. O. Beckman 


Assistant Director, Congressional Commission on Reclassification of Salaries 


HE “classification” of civil employes 

for purposes of salary standardization 

and selection is the prefatory step in 
solving the municipal employment problem. 
This problem in its broad sense—the in- 
tricate problem of selecting, holding, and 
adequately rewarding a competent person- 
nel for the efficient rendering of public 
service—is the most important one con- 
fronting every municipality. 

Let us consider why this must be so. 
Except for funds expended for public 
works, or, more accurately, for the acquisi- 
ton of physical properties, the labor cost 
in public employment, as on private indus- 
try, is the largest item in the budget. Henc« 
it is obvious that the administration of a 
city may succeed or fail according as its 
funds for personal service are spent. One 
of the best safeguards for the efficient ex 
penditure of salary funds is, of course, ade- 
quate civil service machinery. The important 
point at issue, however, is that every :1u- 
nicipal administration, with or without the 
assistance of the merit system, must make 
efficient use of its salary appropriations if 
it is to be continued in power. The unusual 
rise in wages is peculiarly embarrassing to 
our civil establishments. The funds at their 
disposal are frequently inadequate to meet 
the cost of material equipment, not to men- 
tion the growing salary needs of employes 
seeking to cope with the mounting cost of 
living. 

These are some of the reasons why a 
sound and comprehensive employment pro- 
gram must soon be evolved for every mu- 
nicipality. In the field of private enter- 
prise, emphasis has definitely shifted from 
production and material costs to the prob- 
lem of personnel. In public as in private 
employment, each employe should receive a 
reward commensurate with his responsibil- 
ities and efficiency; he should do work for 
which he is best qualified; he should see 
and enjoy the results of his work; and he 
should work in an environment in which he 
can do his best. 

In order that these ideal conditions may 


he fully realized in the administration of 


any municipality, its employment program 
must provide: 


1. A classification of employes on the basi 
of similar duties, responsibilities and 
qualifications 

2. Standardization of compensation, thus 

awarding equitable standard rates 
of pay to all employes within eacl 
of the classes set up 

Practical and scientific methods of sele 

tion and appointment, based on re 
cent industrial and military experi 
ence 

4. A systein for training new employes and 
those qualified f D advan ement, nd 


wn 


of advancing their pay on a basis of 
increased proficiency and usefulness 
5. The installation of a basis for measuring, 
and of a system for keeping indi 
vidual efficiency records of employes 


Other factors which go to make up a 
comprehensive employment scheme are the 
policy of “promotion by merit only,” a sys- 
tem for removing inefficient or unnecessary 
employes, a plan for pension, or superan- 
nuation retirement, the establishment of 
proper working conditions and of a means 
for the settlement of disputes between the 
management and the employe. 


Need for Prelimi..ary Classification 

Searcely any. of the more important 
phases of an employment program can be 
considered without a preliminary classifica 
tion of employe and a concurrent standard- 
ization of salaries. The first records gath 
ered by the employment manager of a large 
corporation are the “job specifications” de 
scriptive of the kinds of positions for wh‘ch 
he must select employes. Without them he 
would not know what qualifications to de 
mand of those seeking work, nor could the 
management determine equitable rates of 
pay as between different kinds of employ- 
ment. Job analysis and the classification of 


personnel are just as important, and more 
so, in the public service. In addition to 
furnishing a sound basis for the selection 
and just compensation of employes, the 
classification paves the way for studies in 
efficiency and economy in organization, 
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does away with administrative confusion by 
providing a uniform nomenclature for des 
ignating positions, and provides an ex 
tremely helpful instrument for the common 
council in considering appropriations 
Modern practice in the classification of 
civil employes dates from 1909, when the 
city of Chicago made the first serious effort 
in this direction It was followed by New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee St 


Louis and Oakland, and by a few state g 

ernments, led by New Jersey Canada has 
just completed a modern classification, whil 
Australia and New Zealand have had theirs 
for a number of years. Without the intro 
duction of a modern classification scheme 
nto the Army 10b specincations, trade tests 
nd efficiency ratings, no coordination of 
effort would have obtained While the 


\rmy program could manifestly not be ap 


plied to municipalities, it illustrates the in 


portance of personnel classification 


Federal Positions in District of Columbia 
Now Being Classified 

One of the largest classification jobs ever 
undertaken is now in progress in Washing 
ton, where a joint commission of Congress 
is engaged in classifying approximately 
107,000 federal positions within the District 
of Columbia. The Commission has built up 
an organization of approximately 100 em 
ployes, including classifiers, investigators 
and editors 

Thru the use of questionnaires and sup 
plemental reports it has obtained a complete 
record of the positions in the federal serv 
ice, the work performed in each and the 
qualifications required. The Commission 
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expects to present its classification and re- 
port next month, covering upwards of 
1,500 individual, distinctive kinds of em 
ployment or “classes” within the scope of 
the survey. 

Fight thousand employes of the municipal 
sovernment of the District of Columbia 
embracing a wide variety of occupations 
are included within the classification. 

The “specifications” for each class will 
include a statement of the duties, of the 
qualifications, of suggested lines of promo 
tion from class to class, and of the salaries 
recommended. The class specifications are 
»f course, absolutely essential in order to 
have a defensible basis for salary standard 
ization. They will furnish the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission with a classification 
of positions long needed in connection with 
the selection and appointment of govern 
ment employes. They will be of great valu 
to municipalities in considering classifica 
tions. Many incidental recommendations 
relating to the component factors of the 
employment problem previously referred to 
will probably be made by the Reclassifica 
tion Commission. 

A number of cities and states are con- 
templating personnel classification as a re- 
sult of its demonstrated necessity in elim- 
inating wastage in the municipal salary 
budget and in meeting the problem of the 
employe’s increasing family budget. It is 
probable that the next few years will see 
many munic’palities awake to an apprecia 
tion of the importance of efficiency and 
economy in the administration of employ- 
ment problems, and of classifying their 
employes 


The Tale of the City Official 


po 1 LIT tere was a vounyg Ma 
who ving read his Plato and his Aristotle, 
decided with Pope that “the proper study for 
mankind is man.” le therefore entered the 
service of his home town and for twenty years 
he worked hard and studied, in return for 

wage about equivalent to that of a stean 
fitter’s helper At last his efforts began to 
bear fruit: his dreams of community service 
materialized in the form of a great municipal 
undertaking destined to bring comfort and 
happiness to | 


his fellow citizens He persuaded 


the city solons to authorize the undertaking 
and at last the work was under way. So the 
man—no longer young—went forth upon thi 
city streets to stretch his tired limbs and for 
get the cares of office. As he rested in the 
public park he overheard the idle talk of sev 
eral fellow townsmen and the talk was con 
cerning his great undertaking. He knew the 
work was good and so he listened, and this is 
what he heard about himself: “Clever duck! 
Wonder how much rake-off he got.”—From 
New York Municipal Reference Library Notes 
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Community Back Yards as Community 
Assets 


By D. M. Blanding 


Clerk and Treasurer, Sumter, S. C. 


HAT shall we do with the unsightly 


back yards in our cities and towns? 


How can we convert them int S' ee , 

community assets? All the community un "pe noe aa 
dertakings which are herein proposed ar eisure hours if 
capable of an almost infinite variety Ac 
justments to fit local conditions wee 

The average city block in our section of — linc the t 
the country measures from five to six hut their de 
dred feet in depth and width, and may ac 
commodate as many as twenty to forty : ot 
dwellings, housing from one to two hundré ; 
people These city squares I irnish the unit . “: ilternative proposal for turning the 
for cooperative effort looking to economy K lots of town and cit squ 
and the building of community spirit ( st urposes, they might be t to 
abutting back premises and garden lots ot playgrounds the children of the ( 
the houses under ordinary prevailing co! n the square, ; 
ditions contain an unsightly patchwork ot such a plan wo the childt ff ’ 
division fences and odd sheds and out the streets a elie the ind the 
ings. Many of the sheds, now devoted to ¢ I ies ae t cid 


‘4 (ft etadt trac ihe children wou it a mes he 


individual family uses, could be carted 


away or demolished, and community out easy reacn al ( ( 
buildings substituted. The division fence nich to ron 
he initial expe 


could be realigned so as to form a cent 
community square for a garden, a wasl many I ne pi 





shed, a central heating plant, a kitchen o1 riated by cl he 
other community conveniences tl ht = d healtl 1 
prove practical. Upon this central con ld not ~eeliboon irce of quibbling jea 
munity square would open gates f1 I ies on the part of the « t P nts 
back yards of the various residenc rte ret 
vidual rights of ownership in the t tl : t é 

voted to the community square c be t 

protected by the making of plats, the pla : 

ing of stakes, and the paying of rentals t eria nta¢ { , 
individual owners in proportion as the la ' S esult of 

f each was used. ( ; ( t Che 


On this community back square might | =e ' nex nvolving 


located one or more of the following — me TeAugumeds: OF t : 
I A wash shed equipped wit ! yon it from each fami p! ¢ 

power washing- and wrin nd the purchase of some simy pparat 

pacity adapted to the needs of tl TT nurel f +] 

nected to the ity water-ma s 14 4 } ts 

nto the city sewer or drainage be: at 

should be facilities for heating 

for starching and ironing Witl tributions 

equipment one capable womat Al] oir 

take care of the wash of all the | a “facael 1: , : 

the square, whereas the present eee ee * pater 

dividual washes with the pr t h-t t getting rid of tl I Al 

methods might require from ten ft t nd of fostering community spirit and 


washerwomen. SS 
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The Transportation Ally in Municipal 
Progress—The Motor Truck 

















TWO AUTOCARS USED BY THE STREET DEPARTMENT OF THE TOWN OF BROOKLINE, MASS. 


The use of motor trucks in middle- and long-distance hauling for the collection of municipal refuse 

is very general. Garbage and ash collection and the removal of street refuse is one of the problems of 

| the day. While horse-drawn wagons or electric trucks are believed by many to be more economical for 

very frequent starting and stopping, there is no doubt that gasoline-driven motor trucks are the best for 
the longer hauls with few stops. 











A TIFFIN MOTOR FLUSHER EQUIPPED WITH GOODRICH TIRES, USED BY THE STREET 
DEPARTMENT OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


—— 
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A FOUR WHEEL DRIVE MOTOR FIRE TRUCK USED BY THE CITY OF CLINTONVILLE, WIS 
ONE OF THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES OF THIS PIECE OF APPARATUS IS ITS ABILITY TO 
OVERCOME PRACTICALLY ALL TRAFFIC OBSTACLES IN CROSS-COUNTRY RUNS 
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AN AMERICAN-LA FRANCE COMBINATION PUMPER AND CHEMICAL USED AT LAKEWOOD, 
OHIO 


The above illustration shows the pumper throwing four small fire strean Che pumper is 
working at the end of a 1,150-foot line with hydrant pressure of 40 pounds \ fifth stream 
could be thrown from the chemical tank. This engine is particularly adapted for suburban use 
where residences are set back long distances from the street and from available water pplies. 
It can be used at a cistern or well, or if these are not available the 2 nch suction can be 


thrown into a barrel and a bucket brigade formed to keep the barrel filled, and 
1-inch lines can be used very effectively. 
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The Municipal and Cooperative Housing 
Law in Wisconsin 


N July the Wisconsin Legislat 

section to its general corpor 

which made it possible for municipalities 
to engage in housing and for interested in 
dividuals to organize themselves to form « 
operative housing companies. 

Under the law in question such a cor 
poration is given power to acquire land and 
to prepare it for residential use upon ap 
proval of any public land commission ot 
city planning commission of any locality 
where the property of such corporation is 


ut i 
located. It is also provided that if the land 
is located within any city or within a radius 
of three miles from the boundary of the 
city, approv il must be had from the he t! 


department for the development of the land 


No single dwelling, the cost of which ex 
ceeds $5,000, mav be erected by such con 
pany. Sufficient ground space must be 
vided to furnish sufficient air and light 
The clause of the act which makes c 


operative housing possible is that claus 
which dire ts that no land shall e sold 1 

the corporation except in case of winding 
up the affairs of the corporation or in clos 
ing mortgages or liens, or for disposing of 
land not needed by the corporation. Two 
other provisions indicate further the truly 
coope rative character of the corporation 
No lease may be made for land or property 


of the corporation except to a sto kholder 


of it and for the use of such stockholder 
In this instance exception is made in the 
case of American soldiers, sailors or ma 
rines in the war between Germany and the 
Entente, who need not be stockholders of 
the corporation. No tenant may hold stock 
ofthe corporation beyond the value of the 


premises occupied by him, All stock must 
be issued in consideration of money, labor, 
or property estimated at its true money 
value. No divi lends may be declared until 
1 equal to 2 per cent of the authorized 


capital of the corporation has been created, 


a func 


and no dividend exceeding 5 per cent of 
the par value of the stock may be paid to 
any holder. The preferred stock of th 
corporation must be retired as soon as pos 
sible. For this purpose to per cent of the 
annual profits is set aside each year. 


By providing that the common council of 
city and the board of supervisors of any 
unty may subscribe for preferred stock 


of the corporation in question, opportunity 


s offered for those governmental units to 
gage in the housing of wage-earners. 

Che directors of the codperative housing 
corporation are not to receive any com 
pensation until the surplus fund of 2 per 
cent of the capital has been set aside and 
intil dividends on preferred stock have 
been paid. At no time is the compensation 
of the board of directors to exceed $500 pet 
annum. No fee for filing articles of in- 
orporation by a housing corporation 
formed under the provisions of this law 
is required. This puts any housing corpora 
tion organized under the act on the same 
in that respect as educational 


ns 


benevolent, and charitable corporations. 
he cooperative housing law outlined 

ve is probably the first specific co 
perative housing law passed by any stat 
n the Union. It is not unlikely, however, 
that codperative housing companies may be 
formed under some of the general co 
yperative acts which are in force in some 
tates 

The Wisconsin act has been secured by 
the urgence of the Milwaukee Housing 
Commission, whose report was filed in April, 
1918. The original draft of the law was 
drawn by members of that commission. In 
its report to the Mayor of Milwaukee, the 
commission said, among other things: 


The solution of the housing problem 
es 


(a) The elimination of speculative land val 
ies in some residential districts 
(b) Zoning of the city to safeguard all resi 
dential disticts 

(c) Economical and adequate planning of 
streets, transportation, sewage disposal, water 
supply, lighting, planting of trees, etc. 

(d) Elimination of waste in construction of 
homes 

(e) Acquiring for wage-earners the benefits 

f ownership without interfering with labor 
mobility 

(f) Legislation aiming to stimulate the erec 
tion of wage-earners’ homes 


(9) Public instruction as to the possibilities 
of housing betterment 
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The Elimination of Speculative Land 
Value 

The unearned increment of land value is 
held to be one of the chief causes of city 
slums, and its control by the Government 
seems to be, among others, a logical and 
necessary expedient to check physical and 
social deterioration incident to improper 
housing. Increasing values of land grad- 
ually restrict the size and quality of homes 
to a level inconsistent with the higher 
ideals of democracy, and, therefore, private 
housing enterprises have not more than set 
an example which speculative builders can- 
not afford to follow. To-day speculative 
building methods are almost exclusively 
resorted to for providing wage-earners’ 
homes, and the chief evidence of the fail- 
ure of such procedure lies in the fact that 
either housing evils exist in almost every 
community or are imminent. Uncontrolled 
speculation in this field is so closely akin to 
exploitation that to favor its continuation 
is to propose that workingmen may, with 
propriety, be exploited. 

Experiments in Europe seem to indicate 
that the most effective method employed to 
eliminate the burden of speculative land 
values is that of encouraging municipal 
ownership of large tracts of land which may 
be leased to and eventually purchased by 
properly constituted copartnership home- 
building societies. In the main, the various 
schemes adopted aim to extend to home- 
seekers the credit of the Govenment with- 
out imposing additional burdens on tax- 
payers, for to be of value to the community 
housing projects must be self-supporting. 
It is reasonable to assume that similar meth- 
ods would assure to industrial workers in 
this state the benefits accruing to European 
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workers, and your commission recommends 
that such legislation be enacted as may be 
necessary to accomplish the desired results. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
taken an initial step in this direction, and 
it seems proper that Wiseonsin should do 
likewise. 

Americans have long harbored the idea 
that ownership of his home makes a man a 
better citizen. This is a misconception un- 
less the benefits of such ownership outweigh 
its burdens. It must be borne in mind that 
ownership with most wage-earners means 
the carrying of a mortgage, with the con- 
stant fear of foreclosure. It also means a 
very restricted area in which employment 
may be sought. 

Copartnership tenant societies, as organ- 
ized in Europe, grant to the tenants prac- 
tically all of the benefits of individual own- 
ership without the usually accompanying 
burdens. Sixty co6perative societies in 
England, and more in Belgium and Ger- 
many, have placed the method beyond the 
experimental stage, and its adoption in this 
country seems advisable. In a copartner- 
ship society the occupant of a home neither 
buys nor rents in the usual meaning of 
those terms. He acquires the value of a 
home without curtailing his mobility, as his 
investment in the society’s stocks, if not al- 
ways tranferable without loss, will at least 
net him as much income as any safe secu- 
rity. His savings are not lost should he find 
it expedient to remove to another locality. 
The interests of tenant and investor are 
identical. No member lays claim to owner- 
ship in one house; he lays claim to part 
ownership in the whole estate. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT From the Monthly Labor R. 
view, 


Paris Obtains Site for Remarkable Park 


The French Parliament is authorizing the 
demolition of the wall of Paris and the cession 
of the site and the military zone just outside 
the wall for city improvements. It has pro- 
vided the opportunity for the development of 
one of the most remarkable parks in the world. 
With an average width of 250 yards and a 
length of 25 miles, the park will completely 
surround the city, adding one more to the cir- 
cular systems of improvements that have taken 
the place of the city walls in successive im- 
provements, The demolition of the wall will 
release 1,150 acres of ground.’ Three hundred 


of this will be devoted to new streets, boule- 
vards, railroads and canals. The military zone 
will make available 1,875 acres, of which all 
but 125 will be devoted to the new park. This 
space will be utilized for the erection of a 
permanent exposition building. A small por 
tion of the wall will be preserved as a historic 
monument. With this improvement sixty 
“gates” of Paris will be eliminated and the 
physical line of demarkation which separated 
the city of Paris from the neighboring com- 
munes will, to a large extent, become a con- 
necting link instead of a barrier. 
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Not a club 
and a badge 
andauniform. 


There’s something more to the job than 
that. 


Keeping them moving is the most impor- 
tant thing. Five active men prevent more 
trouble than fifty idle ones. 


All the isms breed in idleness. A busy 
man is never a Bolshevist. 


) If you want vigilant policemen that are on 
their toes every minute to protect their 
beats and their jobs, let us tell you about 
the Hardinge System of Police Registration. 


The price puts it within the reach of the 
smallest city—its efficiency commends it 
to the largest. 


Let us give you full particulars 


HARDINGE BROTHERS, Inc. 


4147 E. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Teaching Safety in the Public Schools 


By Dr. E. George Payne 


Principal of Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo. 


VERY constructive social program ex 
pects education to make the child mas 
ter of the situation in life that he is 

facing now during his school career, and 
thus make him master of the gradually 
growing complex conditions that he will 
face in his later life in the business and 
social world. 

This conception fits perfectly into our 
program of education in accident preven- 
tion. Who is most concerned in the preser- 
vation of life and limb and in the mastery 
of acc dent s:tuations? We adults are in- 
clined to assume that we are the only ones 
who are really concerned with the welfare 
of children, but the fact is, the children 
themselves, under the instincts and feelings 
of self-preservation, are most concerned 
about their own welfare. The trouble is 
that the child, because of his limited expe 
rience, does not know the dangers nor the 
value of mastery over accident situations. 
He does not see danger, because in his ex- 
perience he has never been brought into the 
presence of it, and what therefore appears 
to be carelessness on his part is merely 
ignorance or innocence. 


The Child Must Learn Thru His Own 
Experience 

Scarcely a day goes by in which some en- 
thusiastic layman—an astute business or 
professional man—who is interested in 
safety, does not instruct me as to just how 
we ought to teach safety in the schools 
The professional men generally advise that 
we have skilled adults write plays, speeches, 
and articles. Then they would have these 
memorized and  iven by the children, or 
perhaps read to the children by the teachers. 
The advice of the business group is funda- 
mentally similar to this, but it takes a little 
different turn. They would have men and 
women from the city, more or less in- 
terested in accident prevention, brought 
into the schoolroom to give lectures on 
safety. The persistency with which people 
of the best intentions pursue this policy 
leads me to discuss briefly why this method, 
altho satisfying the layman that his duty 


is well performed, even in the face ot 
mounting accident fatalities, is worthless as 
a vital educational policy. In the first 
place, children do not bring to these adult 
pr ductions the experience necessary for 
their interpretation and understanding ; and, 
in the second place, accident prevention is 
largely a matter of habit, and habits are 
not formed by talks about safety or by 
adult actions of any kind, but by the actions 
of the children themselves. 

There is such a satisfaction fn talking 
and making speeches that the illusion ts 
common that what we say takes effect in 
the action of others. It would be a for 
tunate disillusionment for a speaker to a 
class of children to follow them for twenty- 
four hours after his speech and see how 
many times they violate everything sug- 
gested, and how infrequently they follow 
his advice. To men working with ma- 
chinery, the presentation of a picture show- 
ing an accident, or of a talk showing the 
cause of accidents, takes instantaneous 
effect, because the observers or hearers 1m- 
mediately visualize from their own rich ex- 
perience the consequence of the accident to 
themselves and their families. The chil- 
dren do not visualize from their experience, 
ecause they have had no experience with 
accidents, The child must get the expe- 
rience, and he can do this only thru his own 
action, and not the action of others. He 
must make his own plays, he must tell his 
own stories, real or imaginary; he must 
gather his own data in newspapers or maga- 
zines or by observation, so that he will 
have not only a determination to avoid acci- 
dents, but to cause others to avoid them. 
Ina word, if we wish to affect the child's 
conduct we must give him real experience 
and not talks, plays, and stories written by 
adults. 

The second problem in safety instruction 
is the formation of habits. Statistics are 
plain in that respect. Accidents are most 
frequently caused by bad habits. We are 
run over by a street car or an automobile 
because we have not formed the habit of 
crossing streets at the corner or looking in 
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Otterson Auto-Eductor 
Cleans Catch Basins 


a 





Saves Time-Money-Labor 


The Otterson Auto-Eductors are saving thousands of dollars yearly to the following 
cities now using them :— 


Seattle, Wash., 1 machine 

Portland, Ore., 1 machine 

San Francisco, Cal., 1 machine 

Chicago, Ill., 1 machine 

Chicago, Ill., repeat order, 6 machines 

Chicago Park Board, 1 machine 

Milwaukee, Wis., 2 machines 

Milwaukee, Wis., repeat order, 2 ma- 
chines 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1 machine 

Indianapolis, Ind., repeat order, 
1 machine 

Louisville, Ky., 1 machine 

Louisville, Ky., repeat order, 1 ma 
chine 


Akron, Ohio, 1 machine 
Albany, N. Y., 1 machine 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1 machine 
New Bedford, Mass., 1 machine 
Providence, R. I., 1 machine 
Providence, R. I., repeat order, 1 ma- 
chine 

Richmond, Va., 1 machine 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1 machine 
Halifax, N. S., 1 machine 

U.S. Army Camps: 
Camp Meade 
Camp Gordon 
Camp Lee 
Honolulu, H. I. 


Efficient, economical and sanitary in operation. Cleans catch basins in from four to 
twenty minutes: 


Equipment mounted on any &5-TON 
Chassis of suitable standard make. 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR CO. 


817 FAIRBANKS BLDG. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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both directions before crossing a street. 
[he duty of the school is to form right 
habits. Every parent knows how habits are 
formed in children. Picture a fond father 
or mother talking to a six year old child 
once a week, or perhaps once a month, and 
then expecting him to acquire correct habits 
of speech, table manners, and conduct in 
general! Correct habits of action in chil 
dren are purchased by eternal vigilance, and 
correction whenever the situation arises. 
If the child eats with his knife we give him 
a fork and see that he uses it and keeps on 
using it until he does it of his own accord. 
We should be ashamed to make a formal 
speech to the child on the history and social 
necessity of using a fork. The same con 
dition ought to be true with reference to 
accident prevention, and must be true if we 
wish results, 

We formerly justified the retention of 
Latin, Greek or mathematics in the school 
curriculum solely on the theory that they 
would discipline the mind. The real test 
to apply to each subject is this: Is the pupil 
going to act in the same way after studying 
it as he did before’ If so, let us cut it out 
of the curriculum and put something in 
place that will modify his behavior, for the 
only education that counts is that which 
modifies behavior. 

Form Habits of Safety 

It is the function of the public school to 
teach accident prevention as a part of the 
regular instruction, and not as a special 
subject. There are two problems involved 
in teaching safety’ first, making the in 
struction a vital part of the teaching of all 
the school subjects; and, second, the or 
ganization of the school into a_ welfar: 
community that will make the instruction 
show results in the behavior of the childret 


Coordinate Safety Instruction with All 
School Subjects 

The subject of reading lends itself in a 
very effective way to accident instruct‘on 
Instead of the stereotyped reading lesson 
we assign magazines and daily newspapers 
with the idea that the students themselves 
shall select from these publications cases of 
accident, stories about accidents, or discus 
sions of accidents. These articles are read 
by the members to the class; and in case the 
class feels that they are of sufficient valu 
the articles are preserved in a scrapbook 
for future classes and for the school 
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Notice the value from an educational 
point of view of a lesson of this kind. In 
the first place, the pupil must exercise judg 
ment in the selection of the material to be 
read. Where his judgment is not well 
founded, opportunity is afforded for discus 
sion and criticism by the children and the 
teacher. The result is the development of 
a keen judgment on matters of social con- 
cern. Then, further, the chil 


s 


to read his own selection, which is new to 
other members of the class; theretore he 
has a present and impelling motive. It is 
necessary for him to get his story across 


and to do this he makes unusual effort in 


the preparation and feels a responsibility to 
the class and to h'mself that he would not 
otherwise feel. He acquires, moreover, the 
habit of reading for information, and criti 
cally, the kinds of publicaticns he vill need 
to read as a citizen in his adult life. Fur 
thermore, he is creating an ideal of social 

lue in selecting his article with reference 


to the needs of the present and future 


classes: and, finally, he is learning about 


lents. for in the selection of his own 


acct 
story for the cftss he will read many others 

Another example of the way a subject 
mav be used in teaching accident prevention 
s afforded in language, 


ten Accident situations afford unusual 


both oral and writ 


material and motives for effective work in 

this subject For instan 2, such subjects 
“Accidents IT Have Seen” or “Acci 

I Have Read About,” may be assigned for 


oral or written composition. If for an oral 


dent S 


omposition it may be understood when the 


topic is assigned that the best speeches may 


e made thruout the school in order to en 
lighten others in ways of avoiding acci 
dents 


Organize the School for Accident 


Prevention 
Of equal importance is the organization 
of the school for purposes of accident pre- 


That is, the whole school must be 


consciously active in an effort to eliminate 


vention 


accidents in the community if this program 
is to be effectively carried out This is 
accomplished thru committees of pupil 
have the welfare of the school in hand, for 
crossings, and 


1S 


example, at the danger us 


who see to it that the hal it of acting “aul 


tiously in situations where accidents may 
‘ 
é avo'ded 1S aiwayvs en whasized 
vi roar . Ilrece Ia) ed 
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If the old veteran had 
not saved this man, 
forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the fire, who 
would havedone it! Yet 
thoughtless citizens still 
think all that is humanly 
possible is done to pro 
tect dependents in such 
homes. 
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(ace a Hero ~ 


NE old Civil War veteran rescued a bed 
ridden comrade while fire was sweeping 
through the upper floors of the big picturesque 
Soldiers’ Home. 
How the town praised him! 


“It was what you might expect of the old 
boy,” they said heartily to each other. “Once 
a hero, always a hero!” 

Thus the case is disposed of. 

It isn’t right always to count on heroism like 
that of the valiant old soldier. It is senseless 
and cruel 


In homes for the aged and infirm, in city and 
country institutions for the poor, lives are be- 
ing needlessly sacrificed. It goes on endlessly 
in spite of the existence of a simple and sure 
means of preventing holocausts — automatic 
sprinklers. 


With the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System there is always a guard on duty no 







GRINNELL 
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matter how deserted or remote the corner 
where the fire starts. When the fire starts 
the water starts. , 


Learn all about this system yourself. Don’t let your 
conscience rest because you think your public buildings 
are safe. Know all about them. Do your constructive 
thinking before the fire—not afterward. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars of their busi- 
ness property from fire by the use of automatic sprinklers. 


The United States Government insisted on war indus- 
tries being so protected. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions 
and our fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardiz- 
ing thousands of lives. 

With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet 
that tells just what to do? 


Read—“ Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write for this free book today. Read and inform yourself fully on 
this all important matter and pass the book around among your friends. 
Ask the superintendents of the schools, hospitals and asylums in your 
community whether your children, relatives and friends are properly 
safeguarded from this danger. If not, then use your best endeavors 
to improve conditions before a fire tragedy occurs. Your efforts may 
help to save lives. Who knows? rite now, before you put aside 
this magazine. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 283 West tone 
Street, Providence, R. I, 


COMPANY 





Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM — When the fire starts, the water starts, 
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Lindenlea Garden Suburb Planned 
for Ottawa 


HE accompanying illustration shows 

the general layout of the Lindenlea 

Garden Suburb, which has recently 
been acquired by the Ottawa Housing Com- 
mission and laid out by Thomas Adams, 
Town Planning Adviser to the Canadian 
Conservation Commission. 

In preparing the plan of the Lindenlea 
property, which covers about 22'% acres, 
advantage has been taken of the topography 
in such a way as to avoid the excessive 
grades which would be necessary on the 
gridiron plan. The savings thus effected 
figure in the cost of the lots, which also 
covers the cost of providing open spaces. 
These include tennis courts, a bowling 
green, a children’s playground, a wading 
pool and small crescent areas of the main 


streets, all of which have been arranged which is 66 feet wide along its entire length. 
on land that is least suitable for building. Near the southern end there is a short con- 
The wedge-shaped section dividing Rock necting road called Ottawa Way. Above 
Avenue at its junction with Elmdale Street, the center near the space set aside for the 
for example, is an outcrop of rock, which, children’s playground and wading pool, a 
in order to avoid the cost 

of excavating, has been ; o 

incorporated as a central tele betbaped. % Fie “O Pell Yas cb > 
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the city is that the City . =o thee, calle OY Sat Be af "te 
Council may not be dis- 1°1°181 e1eLe 
posed to maintain the — 
open spac - beamed 
mA va es for the bene- PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT OF LINDENLEA GARDEN SUBURB, 
t o the residents ot OTTAWA, CAN. 





Lindenlea who have paid for them in the 
prices paid for the lots. On the other hand, 
the Commission may not be able 
from the City Council exemption 
ation. Among Mr. Adams’ suggestions is 
one providing for the levelling and planting 
of the tennis courts and bowling green by 


to obtain 
trom tax- 


the Housing Commission as part of the cost 
of developing the plot. He also suggests 
that a small club-house be erected and the 
Commision or the City Council lease the 
courts and the club-house to a club of res 





idents at a rental equivalent to the interest 
and sinking fund necessary ‘io pay off the 
capital expenditure. Whether this 
done is as yet undetermined, 

The tract is divided diagonally by a prin 
cipal thorofare Way, 


will be 


called Rockcliffe 
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good roads map this year 




























Bad Roads Waste Money 


Tarvie Roads Save Money 



































OME to think of it, is But good roads are not Thousands of towns 
> 
there anything so expen- expensive, if they are and cities all over this 
/ sive to a community as built in accordance with country have had their 
bad roads ? a well-thought-out pro- road problems economic- 
Bad roads slow up bus i gram, somewhat along ally, satisfactorily and 
these lines: quickly solved by the use ‘ 
ness, low er land values, f h % 1 
. ’ . of this popular roac 
make markets inaccess- Consider howe Por 
“ . : . afteTial. 
ible, isolate neighbors, The trafic the road w Materia 
cost a lot of money and les eS No matter what your road 
waste much more Cost 4 = ma : problems may be —a road 
( oT ma enance 
‘ binder for new construction, 
People tolerate bad +. Durability " : 
Ease and rapidity of c adust preventive, a preserva- 
roads year after year be- pmcallans tive, or a patching material 
nis cause they /shiné good 6. What ‘“‘Barrett Service’’ there is a grade of Tarvia 
i roads cost too muc h. can do for you for each need. 
F YOU want to kr how to get GOOD ROADS 1” your 
community at VERY LOW COST, wrile today fo our Spee ial 
Service Department for booklet and data on this vital subject, 
[ ' 
] Special Service Department 
In order to bring the facts befuretaxpayers as 
| well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
| has organized a Special Service Department, 
a which keeps up tothe minute on all road problems 
Yon | If you will write to the nearest office regarding 
| i road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the 
Hi a matter will have the prompt attention of experi- 
i Mh ii enced a. This service is free for the 
¥ Mtyee asking f you want better roads and lower taxes 
: e es R ds P, ven Dust | this Department can greatly assist you, 
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secondary street of considerable width 
runs to the northeast. Two other secondary) 
streets, Elmdale and Lindetilea, provide ac 
cess east and west, 

In the general layout, space is provided 
for the tennis courts and bowling-green ot 
the southern edge, and on the highest por 
tion of the property a site 1s set aside fot 
public buildings, an institute or library o1 
a combination of both Near-| y to the 
north, screened by trees, there is space { 

a garage. Generally speaking, small private 
garages erected on the lots with the houses 
will be discouraged and residents will be 
encouraged to keep their cars in a comm 
garage on Lindenlea Street at its juncture 
with Rock Avenue, where ample space for 
turning can ke had and where the streets 
radiate in all directions. In the report on 
the development of Lindenlea, Mr, Adams 
also deals with the best kind of roadways 
expressing the opinion that a simple forn 
of macadam roadway from 14 to 18 feet 
wide will prove sufficient on most of the 
streets. 

The total cost of the ground was about 
$66,000, to which there must be added a 
margin of $15,000 for the expenses of the 


The Local Grouping 


HE Cleveland City Plan Commission 

has directed its advisors, Robert H 

Whitten and Frank R. Walker, to pre- 
pare a comprehensive plan for the grouping 
of public and semi-public buildings in the 
various local and neighboring centers thru 
out the city. The action of the Commission 
came as the result of a report from the plan 
advisers in connection with the considera 
tion of sixteen proposed school sites in 
which the importance of plans for the 
groupings of buildings in neighborhood 
centers was strongly urged. 

The following is from the report: 
“We wish to urge upon the Commission t 
desirability of preparing a comprehensive plan 
and program for the construction of public and 
semi-public buildings thruout the city. Th: 

idea exemplified in Cleveland’s Group P! 

should be extended to the various local 
neighborhood centers. A ‘logical grouping 

public buildings that are being constructed t 
serve the various sections of the city would 
add greatly to the public value of such build 
ings. With a carefully worked out building 
plan and the codperation of the various build 


1 
ne 


, Ission This ings the tal t 
oo, which, div ded among the 10S 

om 20 to 60 teet frontage. makes 
le te — » the | ce per lot we l bek 


mit of S600 set by the Commission 
matter of fact, the lowest priced lot 


ind the highest, exclusive of local imy 





ment, is $595. Lots fronting on Rideau 
lerrace, which have already been provided 
with partial improvements, have been sold 


at an added price of 75 cents per front foot. 
Most of the houses to be erected on these 
lots will be detached, altho there will be a 
tew group houses, 

Most of the trees on the site will be pre- 
served, and an effort is being made to place 
electric and telephone wires in the rear of 


be no unsightly 


poles upon the street. This will also mean 


dwellings so that there may 


that underground wiring will be employed 
for street lighting, but this is nowhere 
nearly so costly as providing underground 
conduits for private lighting services 
To date construction has been begun on 
20 houses, and it is expected that by the end 
inhab- 
itants of Lindenlea will actually be living 
n the estate, 


of next summer all the 840 future 


of Public Buildings 





ing authorities, the local park, playground, 
field house, public bath, public library and 
school can well form a local group, thus con 
stituting a communi center that will aid 
materially in arousing a local civ interest 
ind consciousness 

2 In some cases, fire and | lice stations uld 
be added to the local group. In other cases, 
a local health offic und perh ps ] al repre 
sentatives ; ' of the ther ity depart 

ent ould ¢ ) r in the lo« il group 
pl (Otten the eg ot Idings leads 
to considerable ecor v in the use of land, as 
yard spaces that ld be of little ulue i 
connection with isolated buildings can be 
thrown together to create additional play 
ground or parking space. In some cases, the 
buildings could be grouped about a small pub 
lic square, thus adding additional distinction 
ind interest. Often semi-public buildings, such 
as churches, private schools, settlement houses, 
branch banks, etc., would find it advantageous 
to coOperate in the development of the group 
plan. The more activities serving the spare- 
time needs of the adult as well as of the child 
that can be grouped in a single center, the 
greater will be the number of people visiting 
the center and the greater th se of é¢ach 
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Water Works Companies 


have learned from experience that dependable 
service connections .pay the best dividends 
because their first cost is practically their last 


cost 


MUELLER 


Service Boxes (E-763), Tapping Machines (B), 
Corporation Cocks (E-101), and Goose Necks (E 
501), render the maximum service for the minimum 
upkeep——as do all MUELLER Plumbing Fixtures. 
Write for descriptive catalog and prices. Mail 
orders given immediate attention. 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL. 
PHONE BELL 153 
M ater, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 





New York City San Francisco 
145 W 30th St 635_Mission St. 
Phone Farragut 5397 Phone Sutter 3577 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


MUELLER METALS CO., PT. HURON, MICH. 


Makers Red Tip Brass and Copper Rod and Tubing; <lso 
Forgings and Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
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The Cold Storage Plant ot the Port 
of Seattle 


HE new port utilities in 
‘) Seattle, Wash., are enabling 

this city—the metropolis ot 
the Great Northwest—to act as 
distributer of a vast quantity of 
foodstuffs. The municipal grain 
elevators at this port were de- 
scribed in an article in the October. 
gig, issue of THE AMERICAN 
City, which also summarized the 
city’s other public terminal facili- 
ties and their management. Among 
these improvements is a large elec- 
trically operated cold storage and 
ice plant. 

This plant is located at the 
Spokane Street Terminal, where 
ample transportation facilities are 
provided by both rail and water. The 
refrigerating plant serves the following: 
a fish warehouse, including four fish 
freezers; a 500-ton ice storage house; 
one general cold storage building contain- 
ing 36 cold storage fruit rooms and 20 low- 
temperature rooms for meat and miscel- 
laneous commodities. Fish, meats, fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds are handled, all 
on a wholesale basis, no retail business be- 
ing done. Ice is also made and sold on the 
same basis, and a considerable business is 
done in icing railroad cars and ships that 
sail from the port of Seattle. 

During the war the United States Gov- 
ernment made good use of the facilities of 
the plant for supplying Camp Lewis and 
other government activities in the neigh- 
borhood of Seattle. The refrigerating 
plant machinery consists of three 110-ton 
ammonia compressors, each belt-driven by 
a 150-h. p, 380-r. p. m. Westinghouse motor, 
and a 744-ton ammonia compressor used as 
a pump-out machine, driven by a 7%%-h. p., 
580-r.p.m. motor. This auxiliary com- 
pressor permits work to be done on any one 
coil without the use of one of the large ma- 
chines. 

The three 150-h. p. motors are controlled 
by what might be termed a semi-remote 
control, consisting of a magnetically 
operated contactor connected in series with 
the motor switches. The contactor is con- 
trolled thru a push-button switch, located at 
the motor controller, which is placed near 





VIEW OF THE PORT OF SEATTLE ICE PLANT 


the machine. An automatic master relay 
is provided for each machine to prevent ex 
cessive ammonia pressure, and is so con 
nected as to open the contactor when the 
pressure reaches a predetermined value. A 
number of auxiliary push-buttons are also 
connected into this circuit and located con 
veniently to the main valves so as to afford 
a ready means for shutting down the com- 
pressors instantly from these points. Cen 
trifugal blowers discharge air into 36 
rooms, located 6 on each floor, and used fot 
the storage of fruit. 

In addition to furnishing refrigeration 
for a 7-story build ng, the plant also serves 
a 100-ton ice plant, from which ice is fur 
nished at wholesale. The 50-ton ice tank 
is equipped with an ice elevator crane which 
can lift eight blocks of ice, each weigh- 
ing 400 pounds. A 5-h. p. motor operates 
the hoist, and a motor of similar rating is 
used on the travel. 

To operate the plant, which is electrically 
equipped thruout, there are installed a total 
of 50 motors, aggregating 600 h. p. in ca- 
pacity. Three-phase, 60-cycle current at 
440 volts is supplied from the city plant. 
According to those in charge of the cold- 
storage plant, the electrical system has 
operated with entire satisfaction, no defects 
having developed during the three years the 
plant has been in operation. The plant was 
designed by and is operated under the di- 
rection of G. Whitestone, Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineer of the Port of Seattle. 
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CULVERTS SHOULD BE 


NEWPORT CULVERT CO. 


KENTUCKY 
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PERMANENT 


ASHIONS and styles have changed many, many 
times since the first Newport Culvert was laid. 


Newport Culverts are good for a long period of years. 
There is no particular pleasure in ripping up your 
roads every few years to replace defective culverts. 
Next time buy Newport Culverts and save all this un- 
necessary work, annoyance and expense. 


Made from genuine open hearth iron. Government 
tests prove them 99.875°, pure iron copper alloy. 
Absolutely rust-resisting. Their lasting qualities are 
an assured fact. Serviceable for every service. The 
half-round culvert is ideal for city service. Used by 
municipalities all over the country. 


Send us your address and we will tell you 
how better culverts mean better roads. 
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Uniform Ordinances for Small Cities 


Thru Cooperative Action, Rather Than Mandatory S.ate Legislation 


By F. P. Schoonmaker 


City Solicitor, Bradford, Pa. 


HAT would have been the develop- 

ment of our American municipali- 

ties if in the beginning we had had 
free cities as well as free people, and had 
said to the city corporations, “You are em- 
powered to do all things necessary to the 
comfort and well-being of your people, sub- 
ject only to such restrictions as are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the state and 
federal governments,” instead of saying, 
“As the agent of the state you have power 
to do only such things as you are by charter 
expressly authorized to do.” 

If we had given to the city the same right 
of initiative that we have given to the indi- 
vidual, would not our individual cities have 
met the conditions brought about by their 
rapid growth? The responsibility would 
have been with the city itself. It would 
have had its problem, and the power vested 
in it by law to solve that problem, and, what 
is more, an intelligent people able to work 
out the proper solution. 

If uniform ordinances would mean that 
we should lay down cut-and-dried rules and 
regulations to be followed blindly by each 
of our cities, then I am against uniform or- 
dinances. They would deaden all municipal 
initiative, and could but result in the pres- 
ence of mediocre men to handle city affairs. 
If cities were empowered to work out their 
own salvation, municipal offices would at- 
tract bigger men. 

If we could call into service and co- 
operation the individual intelligence of our 
people to meet the new and complex condi- 
tions in all our swiftly growing cities, we 
could get results. We must lay down a 
hard-and-fast system by higher authority 
which all must follow. Rather let each city 
determine for itself what best suits its local 
needs. 

We hear a great deal of late about uni- 
form laws, regulations and systems, and in 
so far as they do not prevent development 
in the solving of the municipal problems 
before us, they are of benefit. It is hard to 
frame a system of laws that will fit alike 


both large and small cities with all their 
varying industrial conditions. We must not 
deny to the larger cities regulations neces 
sary to meet conditions there just becaus« 
such regulations would be an undue burden 
upon the smaller cities. Certainly, it would 
not be fair, merely in the interest of uni- 
formity, to impose upon our smaller cities 
regulations that would be burdensome if 
not impossible for them to comply with, 

I feel that in Pennsylvania we are dis- 
tinctly hampered by the constitution of 1874 
in its prohibition of special legislation for 
cities by reason of our inability to meet the 
varying conditions arising in the several 
cities. If the laws must be uniform, let us 
make our enabling statutes so broad and the 
grant of power so ample that a city may do 
everything it is not by constitution or law 
restrained from doing. To conceive a City 
of very limited powers is, it seems to me, an 
un-American idea. We approve the utmost 
liberty to the individual, but the municipal 
government of the locality in which he lives 
can do only such things for the welfare of 
that citizen as are expressly enumerated. 

Pennsylvania has made a start in the 
right direction in the legislation of 1919 by 
the amendment to the Clark Act in Article 
V, Section 2, Clause XLVI, which, under 
the “General Welfare” clause of the act, ex- 
tends to cities the complete power of home 
rule. If this is so constructed by the court 
to give full meaning to the words of the 
act, we may soon see the Pennsylvania 
cities of the third class working out to suit 
their own conditions the municipal prob- 
lems which confront them. Then the ques- 
tion will be, “What is for the best interest 
of our city?” instead of “What has the Leg 
islature said that we must or must not do?” 

For the purpose of comparison, uniform 
methods of accounting are greatly to be 
desired. Certa‘n uniform police and traffic 
regulations would also meet favor with th 
people and result in greater public saf 
These, however, are not to be attain 
statutory requirements or in forms 
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Copyright 1920, by fhe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Pneumatics Reduce Skidding, Repairs. 
and Make Steering Easy 


UR experience ‘with both solid and cushion tires taught us “that 


there were many troubles that could be eliminated by the use of 
Pneumatic Tires, among which were—difficulty in steering, unnecessary 
vibration, with the resulting crystallization, loosening of bolts, skidding, 
e t cetera’ '— Frank L. _Hilton, Chief of Fire Department, Alhambra, Cal. 





T ie statement wiliies the many benefits 
that most frequently result when the Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires are used on fire apparatus. 


Not only does the cord-equipped unit get to 
the fire quicker than solid tired units, but it 
actually does so with less damage to the ap- 
paratus and with more sureness. 

Thus Goodyear’s Cord construction, and 
the Goodyear All-Weather Tread, combine 
to produce a tire with real cushioning power 


and a sure traction; its durability com- 
pares favorably with Goodyear Solid Tires. 
The many fire truck companies who use the 
perfected Goodyear Cords are practically a 
unit in reporting them superior to solid or 
cushion tires, from every single standpoint. 

It your fire-fighting trucks are not equipped 
with Goodyear Cords, you can obtain ac- 
curate information re lating to savings and costs 
by writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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counting systems and police ordinances 
which are mandatory upon the cities. 
Whatever of uniformity it is possible to se- 
cure ought to be brought about by the vol- 
untary action of the cities concerned, 
which, of course, can only be taken thru the 
medium of some agency or league of 
municipalities. Surely a legislature many 
of whose rural members have no knowledge 
of or experience in the problems that are 
troubling our cities cannot properly cope 
with the situation. The best that they can 
do for us is to enact liberal enabling statutes 
which will give us the maximum of self- 
government consistent with the necessary 
state and federal control. 

Let us for all time divorce municipal poli- 
tics from state and national politics. I may 
he a Republican, but that fact does not quali- 
fy me to be city solicitor; a city engineer 
cannot prepare plans and specifications for 
a water plant just because he is a Democrat ; 
in determining the necessities of their city 
in the matter of sewers, the mayor and 
council can find no aid in the platforms of 
any political party. 

\s a necessary foundation, therefore, 
upon which to build a proper system of unt 
form rules and regulations affecting our 
cities, I ask: 

First, liberal enabling statutes that really 
give municipal home rule. 

Second, the divorce of municipal politics 
from state and national politics, and the 
election of men to municipal offices solely 
upon their ability to perform the duties of 
their respective offices. 

Third, coéperation of all our cities thru 
voluntary leagues of municipalities such as 
ours in Pennsylvania, in determining and 
recommending a system of uniform rules, 
regulations and ordinances which trained 
officials find best suited to local conditions. 
In order to get the proper results of co- 
Operation in such a league some medium 
must be provided whereby the individual ex- 
periences of cities may be recorded for the 
benefit of all. Many social problems are 
now forcing themselves upon public atten- 


tion: The high cost of living—-what can the 
city do to alleviate conditions and prevent 
profiteering? Should the city control the 
sale of food? Are proper public markets 
being maintained? Is due attention being 
given to public health? Should we have 
municipal lodging houses? What can we d 
to improve housing conditions? What 
measures are being enacted and enforced 
for the suppression of vice? What is being 
done to afford proper amusement for out 
people? Is there assured to our working 
class a tolerable standard of living, and 
have we, as far as possible, guaranteed their 
health? Has proper provision been made 
for the unemployed? 

Why could we not have an official publi- 
cation circulated among all municipal 
officers and others interested in municipal 
work within the state? The Municipal 
League of Wisconsin publishes a monthly 
journal devoted to the municipal problems 
affecting Wisconsin cities. It is widely cir- 
culated and is found even in the public 
libraries of our own state, An arrangement 
might be made with THe AMERICAN CITY 
for an associate editor for each such state 
league. Our own state has established a 
bureau. of municipalities. Possibly that 
bureau might well serve the interest of the 
state and the municipalities concerned by 
ascertaining and giving publicity to the mu- 
nicipal activities of our several cities. That 
bureau might also collect and recommend 
uniform regulations that would fit equally 
well the conditions prevailing in all our 
cities, 

\t any rate, the full advantage of these 
leagues will never be realized until some 
medium is found which will lay before all 
our cities the results accomplished in the 
individual municipalities, and will classify 
and recommend rules and regulations which 
will be to the joint advantage of all con- 
cerned. The Legislature cannot do it, but 
we can. 

Eprtoriat Nort This article has been prepared 
from*a paper read at the recent convention of the 


League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsylvania 





The most pressing of all civic | 





problems is that of municipal home rule. 


—Tom L. Johnson. 
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It figures anything. 


hi PONY SPECIAL. 
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Storage 
Systems 


There is no danger when 
Bowser Systems are used 
for storing and handling 
gasoline and oil. 


The saving in time, labor 


x and oils that the Bowser 


System effects makes the 
Bowser System pay for 
itself, 

When you can have Bowser 


service without cost it will pay 
you to investigate at once. 


Illustrated literature will be sent 
promptly on request. 


S.F. BOWSER & CO. Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A. 
Canadian Office and Factory, TORONTO, ONT. 
Sales Offices in all Centers - Representatives Everywhere 


lize: 


A cepeneny. 


Treasurers will find the MARCHANT CALCULATOR invaluable on sean work. 
Anyone can operate It. 


MULTIPLIES 

SUBTRACTS AND 

DIVIDES FAST 

AND ACCURATELY. 
LET US SEND YOU 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


BULLETIN A-R 
FOR TREASURERS. 


Saarchant 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
OAKLAND —— CALIF. 


or 
237 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO —— ILL 
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Portland, Ore., Enlarges Pumping Plants 
to Meet Increased Demand 






Peak Load Pumps Act Also as Spare Units in Old Pumping Station 


N interesting stand-by pumping in- 
stallation, divided into three portions, 
was recently completed in Portland, 
Ore. Three electrically-driven pumps were 
installed in the municipal water-works to 
meet the needs of full-capacity operation 
during the time of peak loads in the sum- 
mer months, and to act as spare units in the 
three principal stations at all times 
The water-supply for Portland flows by 
gravity thru two steel pipes from a point 
about 30 miles from the city on Bull Run 
River to storage reservoirs within the city 
on each side of the Willamette River. The 
capacity of these steel pipes is 65,500,000 
gallons daily. The water is distributed by 
gravity to six low-service, and by pumps to 
nine higher, districts, and to several lowe 
sections under reduced pressure 
Some apprehension was felt because of 
the fact that, as there were no spare units 
at the station, and as the older pumping 
plants were operated at full capacity during 
the summer months when water consump- 
tion was particularly high, had any 
breaks occurred or minor repairs been 


necessary during the summer months there 


was d ingel!l th 


e without water. 


an efficiency 


f O4 per cent 
I 


Morse motor-driven c mps 
were installed in the Cit I I 
and Council Park statu 

In the City Park h 
three Stage hori nta Case ent 
igal s, direct i ed ) o-hors¢ 
wer Slip ring t 1 { vere 11 
sta ed vith the me 5 h oard 
equipment for operat ips have 
a capacity of 700 gallor inst 
i head of 3 I ting inde 
ende: ( ) £70 
illons per minute whe ¢ in series 
igainst a il head « ( Phe spec 
ifications called for el en rt OL pe 
cent when 9 depende igainst 
a 300 foot he id nd i ept ( shi \ 


One 75-horsepower induction motor, di 


rect-connected 


ugal pump, was 


with the necessary 


This unit has a 
minute against 


shows an efficien 








‘FULLER PARK UNIT, PORTLAND, OREGON 








2-inch, s-stage centri 
talled in Fulton Park, 


vitchboard equipment 


icit oft 350 eall ns pet 
head of 4 3 feet, and 
of 35 per cent when 
tested The Council 
Pat t consists of a 
3-inch, 3-stage centrif 
gal pump direct-con 
ected to 40-hors¢ 
power induction motor 
Phe puny has a Capac 
ity ot 150 gallons pe 
minute against a total 


head of 235 feet, with 
an efficiency of 55 pet 
cent 

With these additional 
units the city is now in 
a position to supply all 


sections with adequate 


service duri gy pe riods 
oft maximum consump- 
tion, and is able te 


overhaul the old units 
d iring slack periods. 
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N thousands of heavily loaded 

dump trucks in every section of 
America Kelly=Springfield Caterpillar 
tires are rolling up excess mileage 
and saving the trucks from deteri- 
oration. 


Their unusual depth of rubber 
and patent-protected system 
of side vents makes them al- 
most as resilient as a pneu- 
matic. Road shocks which the 
ordinary truck tire would pass 
along to the engine and chassis 
are smothered by the Caterpil- 
lar. 


Caterpillars afford phenom- 
enal traction. They can pull 
any load the truck will carry. 


Incidentally, they are guar- 
anteed for 15,000 miles. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
4614 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, 0. 
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How Adrian is Meeting the 
Housing Problem 


Aprtian, Micu.—The housing problem 
that confronted Adrian this spring was not 
materially different from that of many 
other small middle-western cities. The lack 
of homes, while it embarrassed the city’s 
growth, was not severely acute and was 
merely the result of war-time restrictions 
on normal building to take care of the city’s 
natural growth. This had produced a lack 
of building activity which had forced the 
majority of speculative builders out of 
business. 

A canvass of the city showed that about 
one hundred houses were needed. The 
Chamber of Commerce and its housing 
committee decided to form a home-building 
corporation, capitalized at $50,000, which 
sum was at first considered sufficient. A 
program of building not more than ten 
houses at a time, of scattering these houses 
over the city on lots already available, and 
of building the houses under the direct 
supervision of the company’s manager, was 
evolved. The city assessor's report showed 
that a large number of vacant lots were 
available at $300 each, or less. The maxi- 
mum price for a lot was therefore set at 
$300, and only lots having all improvements 
were considered. Altho no definite return 
on the investment was specified, the com- 
mittee on organization expressed the belief 
that, with good management, an annual 
dividend of 10 per cent might be expected. 

The sale of stock was opened at a public 
meeting at which the housing proposition 
was fully presented. The investment pos- 
sibilities, as well as the civic advantage to 
be gained from the successful operation of 
the company, were stressed in the campaign 
which followed. Newspaper advertising, 
appeals by mail to the prospects, and solici- 
tation by committees were used. When 
about three-fourths of the $50,000 had been 
raised and it became apparent that the re- 


mainder could not be secured from new 
subscribers, a campaign to induce the prin 
cipal stockholders to double their subserip 
tions was undertaken. This brought the 
total sales up considerably, and the com- 
pany was incorporated for $100,000. <A 
manager was then selected, and he pro- 
ceeded immediately with the erection of a 
test group of five houses. These houses 
were put up in widely scattered parts of the 
city and vary a good deal in their exterior 
design and _ finish. 

Fear was expressed when the project was 
launched that the prices of vacant lots 
would soar when it became known that the 
Adrian Homes Company wanted them. A 
local factory, however, placed the company 
in a strong position by taking options on 
twenty-five lots and turning the options 
over to the Homes Company. The lot- 
owners were informed that the company 
had the choice of taking up these options or 
buying other lots. On the other hand, many 
lot-owners showed a remarkable degree of 
civic pride by offering their lots at less 
than the prevailing market price. 

The lot-owner who wants to build a 
house on his lot deeds his property to the 
company at an agreed price, the house is 
built and the property is deeded back sub- 
ject to a mortgage, taken by the Building 
and Loan Association. The company will 
accept a second mortgage also, if necessary. 
The prospective buyer of a house and lot 
who is able to pay only a small percentage 
in cash pays Io per cent down and makes 
weekly payments on the first mortgage to 
the Building and Loan Association. When 
the first mortgage is amortized by a sum 
equal to the second mortgage, a new mort- 
gage is written covering both liens, and the 
Homes Company is paid in full. 

Next spring, when the demand for the 
test houses being built this winter has been 
analyzed, larger groups of homes will be 
erected. By securing bids 


from local 
dealers, watching the 


wholesale market 
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MACK EQUIPMENT in your BUDGET 


Have you included any in this year Budget ? 





| 
FIRE APPARATUS 


\ Complete Line in 
Light and Heavy Models 














ROAD BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
Hot or Cold Bituminous 
Material Distributors 

















STREET CLEANING APPARATUS 
Sprinklers, Flushers 
and 
Catch Basin Cleaners 























REFUSE COLLECTION EQUIP: 
MENT 
, Dump Trucks, Garbage Trucks, 
t Tractors and Trailers 
Ask for Prices Now 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
bit West 64th Street, New York City 
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closely, and occasionally picking up bar- 
gains from offerings of cars in transit, the 
Homes Company is able to get its lumber 
quite reasonably. The local market for 
native timber is also being combed, and this 
winter several farmers are cutting wood 
to be sawed up into joists and studding for 
next spring’s houses. Native timber costs 
about $40 a thousand feet, delivered, 
compared with from $55 to $60, the regular 
market price. 
GEORGE M. HUNTER, 
Secretary, Adrian Chamber of Commerce 
Municipal Deficit Erased in 
Chamber of Commerce 
Campaign 

MippLetown, Onto.—Altho Middletown 
has been developing its municipal resources 
along many lines and is growing rapidly, 
the city was confronted at the beginning of 
1920 with a deficit of $40,000. This sum 
was imperatively needed to prevent an al- 
most irreparable interruption of the city’s 
expansion. The tax laws of Ohio, which 
render it impossible for the cities in the 
state to levy a greater tax than one per 
cent, were responsible for the embarrass- 
ment of practically every Ohio city, on ac- 
count of a lack of sufficient revenue to ad- 
minister municipal affairs. The Chamber 
of Commerce had implicit faith in the civic 
patriotism of the citizens of Middletown, 
however, and undertook a campaign to 
raise the $40,000. “Give a Day’s Pay and 
Save the Day” was the appeal sent out in 
letters to seven hundred members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the response 
was very gratifying to those who had had 
faith. The $40,000 was subscribed in a few 
days, and the city of Middletown will there- 
fore be able to meet all its obligations for 
the year 1920. 

The money will be used in relieving the 
city of its financial obligations to the Mid- 
dletown Hospital and the public library; 
in making up the deficit in the city’s ap- 
propriation for parks and playgrounds, and 
in supplying funds where other deficits were 
shown. A portion will be spent for street 
signs in the city and for road signs on the 
various highway approaches to Middletown. 
The fund may also be drawn upon for any 
other important activity coming within the 
province of the city government of the 
Chamber of Commerce which will reflect 
general community betterment, 
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Che popularity of the movement was evi- 
dent from the outset. The question in the 
letters, “Is your town worth while?” and 
the announcement that an unavoidable pre- 
dicament had arisen from which there wa 
an easy method of extrication “if your civic 
pride and patriotism has any cash value,” 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts and 
minds of the people of Middletown. The 
same patriotism which had prompted their 
unselfish assistance in the war campaigns 
now surged up again and actuated them to 
give “a day’s pay” to their city. 
tions came in from all classes 


Subscrip- 
\ man sixty 
years old who had been a resident of the 
city all his life dropped in at the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms one day and handed 
five dollars to the secretary. It was ap- 
parent that this amount was more to him 
than a day’s pay, but he gave it cheerfully. 

DWIGHT E. SMITH 


Secretary-Manager, Mid { 
merce. 


$1,275,000 Voted for Improv: ments 
in Lexington, Ky. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—Lexington took a long 

step forward last fall in carrying out the 


( 


progressive program of the Board of Com- 
merce in the overwhelming passage in No- 
vember of four municipal bond issues pro 
viding $1,275,000 for a municipal building 
and auditorium, street extensions, public 
school improvements, and a soldiers’ memo- 
rial building. Altho a two-thirds vote was 
required, the returns showed that each pro}j- 
ect had a margin of more than 500 votes. 

The credit for the passage of the bond 
issues was due almost entirely to the work 
of the Board of Commerce and the cam- 
paign of education conducted by it for sev- 
eral weeks before the election was held. 
Every known method of securing publicity 
for the undertaking was used to assure its 
success, 

The municipal building is to cost $500,000 
and will contain an auditorium having a 
seating capacity of several thousand people 
Two new high schools are to be built, one 
for white children and one for negroes, 
with the $400,000 which was voted for that 
purpose. It is proposed also to increase the 
tax rate for school purposes in order to pro- 
vide higher salaries for the teachers. The 
sum of $300,000 authorized for street ex- 
tensions and improvements will pay the cost 
of extending two down-town thorofares 
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Capacities 
From 
MOTOR TRUCKS 1 Ton up 





Dependable Truck Equipment 


Lost time, greater upkeep cost and shorter useful life 
make inferior motor trucks more costly than good trucks, 
the first cost of which is necessarily higher. 


Denby equipment has proved perfectly adapted to 
municipal service because of its dependability, under 
all conditions of work and roads. 


The final costs, considering first cost, depreciation, fuel 
and upkeep, are surprisingly low. 


We will gladly send detailed data on the performance 
of Denby trucks. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Detroit 


(65) 
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which parallel Main Street, and thereby de- 
crease traffic congestion in the business dis- 
trict. The Kentucky Soldiers’ Memorial 
will be erected on the campus of the State 
University in Lexington, and will cost ap- 
proximately $300,000, Lexington voting 
$75,000 as the city’s share in addition to a 
county appropriation of $25,000. The build- 
ing will serve both as a museum and as of- 
fices for one of the student organizations. 

The construction of these improvements 
will begin early in 1920. A commission of 
citizens has been appointed by the Mayor, 
to serve with the city commissioners in ac- 
cepting plans and making contracts. The 
bonds will be dated February 1, 1920, and 
will run from thirty to forty years at 5 
per cent interest. 


Secretary-Manager, Lexingtor Boat f ( 
merce, 


College Secured for Bluefield 


BiueFrretD, W. Va.—When the Baptist 
General Assembly for Southwest Virginia 
made known its intention of establishing a 
college in that vicinity, it was regarded as 
absolutely out of the question for any West 
Virginia city to attempt to secure it. But 
that is exactly what Bluefield did, in the 
face of keen competition with the cities 


of Roanoke, Bristol, Marion, Radford. 


Wytheville and Big Stone Gap. 
Last July the Baptist Educational Board 











held a hearing at Bristol, Va.-Tenn., at 
which the representatives of the competing 


c:ties presented their cases. Because there 
is no direct railroad connectiot1 retwee! 
Bluefield and Bristol, it was considere 
more expedient for the sixty-five men mak 

ing up the Bluefield delegation to driv 
overland in automobiles, altho two mou 

tains had to be crossed and the 1 tor a 
number of miles was almost impassable 
Despite these obstacles, those sixty-five 
business men dropped their work and pro 
fessions and motored two hundred an 

twenty miles to Bristol and return, the trip 
requiring one day each way and one day 
at Bristol. It was a most impressive and 
unselfish pilgrimage for a community pur 
pose. 


The Bluefield delegation outnumbered the 
delegates from all the other cities com 


bined, and the Bluefield spirit was in evi 


dence everywhere at the heari 0 lhe et 
thusiasm and earnestness of the Bluefield 
men and the sgnificant attendancs on 


pelled our Virginia competitors to take 


seriously, altho we were on the erv edge 
f the distri t tor which the college was 
primarily intended. 
When the Baptist Board called for defin 
ite offers for the college, Bluefield agai: 


stepped to the front with an offer of $75,00 
in cash and a site valued at about $50,000 
The Chamber of Commerce started the 
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THE DELEGATION OF BLUEFIELD BUSINESS MEN THAT MOTORE 





D 200 MILES OVER 


MOUNTAINS TO ATTEND HEARING ON THE QUESTION OF THE LOCATION 
FOR THE NEW BAPTIST COLLEGE 
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FEDERAL 
Municipal Popularity 


The Man who selects machinery, materi- 
als or trucks for the Municipal use is 
usually more careful even than when he 
buys for himself. 








His judgment is at stake—he must be 
sure now-a-days that the public is served “Shorten the Miles | 
efficiently. Market” — “Use | 
That is one of the reasons why many muni- Motor Trucks” 
cipalities are using Federal Motor Trucks. 


Among the many municipalities owning 
. Federal Trucks is the city of Pasadena, 
California. Officials of the street depart- 
ment are emphatic in their high praise 
of Federal performance as typified by the 
) work of this truck. 

; When it devolves upon you to select a 
motor truck for your city or county, why 
not find out the reason why Federals are 
popular with city and county officials 
generally? 

: “Traffic News’’—-the Magazine of Haul- 
age—sent free on request. 

aya 


} FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
ft 341 FEDERAL STREET DETROIT, MICH. 




















This Federal Truck 
is owned by the City 
of Pasadena, Cal. It 
is operated by the 
Street Dept. of that 
city. 
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campaign to raise this money with a dinner, 
at which, after a series of earnest speeches, 
a call was made for subscriptions. In forty- 
five minutes $51,900 was subscribed, and 
two days later the entire amount had been 
raised, Only one subscription of over $1,000 
was received, and that one was for $3,000, 

Meanwhile, options had been secured on 
one of the most beautiful sites in the coun- 
try, and minute data compiled to show the 
unusual possibilities of Bluefield as an edu 
cational center. Not a day was allowed to 
pass by for months without the members 
of the Board being reminded in some way 
that Bluefield was preéminently the place 
in which to locate the college. The opposi- 
tion could not endure in the face of such 
activity. When the matter was brought be- 
fore the Baptist Educational Board for de- 
cis‘on in November, all but the three Bris- 
tol members of the Board voted in favor of 
the West Virginia city. On the following 
day the General Assembly ratified the ac- 


tion of the Educational Board. 
CARROLL R. WOODS, 
Secretary-Manager, Bluefield Chamber of Commerce 


Kenosha’s Method of Meeting 
Mail Order Competition 


KENosHA, Wis.—In considering how to 
combat the mail order business, the Kenosha 
Retailers’ Association decided some time 
ago that advertising about patronizing home 
industry was useless, because the public will 
buy wherever it thinks the best value and 
the best service are obtainable regardless 
of “home industry” or who pays the lion’s 
share of the local taxes. Instead of fighting 
the mail order houses, which only thrive 
under our knocks, why not beat them at 
their own game? This association purposes 
to issue in the spring a regular mail order 
catalog showing the goods carried by the 
stores in Kenosha. The catalog will be 
well illustrated with actual pictures of the 
articles offered, with as thoro a description 
as it is possible to give, including the price 
in every instance. None of the individual 
merchants’ names will appear. The catalog 
will be published by a fict'tious company, to 
which all orders will be addressed. 

Each article listed in the catalog will 
bear a stock or order number, to be used by 
the persons ordering merchandise thru the 
mails, and this order number will indicate 
to the order clerk receiving it from which 
store the article is to be secured. In the 
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case of a mixed order, the goods will be 
collected from the several stores and assem 
bled at a central shipping point, and from 
there sent to the customer. 

It is believed that by this method not only 
will a large volume of merchandise be sold, 
but that a great many people will acquire 
the habit of buying in Kenosha. Then, too, 
many people like to shop from a catalog, 
especially the farmers, who seldom have an 
opportunity to visit the stores personally. 
\ catalog will probably be issued every six 
months. 

H. G. MADDOCK 


Secretary, Ket i Retailers’ Associatior 


Wheeling Chamber Helps to 
Adjust Labor Difficulties 
Wueetinc, W. Va—The Wheeling 


Chamber of Commerce has taken much in- 
terest in the industriai situation during the 
last few months, and has used its good of- 
fices very effectively in a number of strikes 
which have broken out from time to time. 
Besides assisting in the settlement of a 
last spring, the 
Chamber mediated in the building trades 
strike, which tied up all build'ng in the 


serious street car strike 


Wheeling district for a number of weeks, 
and was in a large measure responsible for 
getting both sides together to submit their 
differences to arbitration. The Chamber also 
mediated in several other labor disputes 
with satisfactory results. It was due par- 
tially to the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce that the steel strike, which greatly 
affected the Wheeling district, was quickly 
brought to an end in this district. The 
Chamber was neutral as to the issues in- 
volved and confined its efforts to acting as 
a mediator in the interest of the general 
public. It endeavored to convince the 
workers that the strike had proved to be a 
failure in other districts, and that to con- 
tinue it in the Wheeling district would re- 
sult chiefly in suffering and distress for the 
thousands of strikers and their families: 
also that it was doing an injustice to busi- 
ness in general and therefore injuring the 
community as a whole, and, if continued. 
would probably result in closing for an in- 
definite period seyeral of the big mills in 
this locality, or in their remova 


1 


Thru the columns of the monthly bulletin 
and thru the local press the Chamber of 
Commerce is working not only to the end of 


stabilizing industrial conditions, but in the 
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Make Streets Clean 


WITH 
“STUDEBAKER MODEL’”’ 
FLUSHING AND SPRINKLING UNITS 
MOUNTED ON MOTOR TRUCKS 


Flushing saves time, labor and expense 
and protects your community from dis- 
ease germs in the street dirt which is 
blown from the pavements. 


The ‘‘White-Wing’s’’ push broom or the 
rotary brush in a street sweeper does not 
remove the fine particles of dirt and dust. 


Wash your streets with a flusher and 
make them sanitary. 


Write any motor truck manufacturer or 
ask the truck dealer in your city for com- 
plete information on ‘STUDEBAKER 
MODEL,” Flushing and Sprinkling Units 
mounted on their truck, or address— 








Municipal Supply Gmpany 


81 


South Bend, Indiana 
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hope of bringing about better relations be- 
tween the employer and the employe. It is 
also trying to establish such complete con- 
fidence in the Chamber of Commerce on the 
part of all employers and employes, as well 
as the general public, that the Chamber’s 
services will be solicited before any lock- 
outs, strikes, etc., occur. It is believed that 
the adoption of that policy for some time 
to come will make Wheel'ng conspicuous 
for its lack of industrial unrest. 


H. P. CORCORAN, 
Manager, Wheeling Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber Evolves Plan for Re- 
ducing Labor Turnover 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—A method of reduc- 
ing labor turnover that has been tried out 
successfully by the Connersville Chamber 
of Commerce is presented herewith for the 
benefit of other industrial communities. The 
system was installed by the Chamber's 
Labor Bureau, which undertook first of 
all to secure the industrial history of every 
man working in a Connersville plant. The 
information was recorded on cards, a sepa- 
rate one for each man. In making up the 
card forms for obtaining this information, 
the bureau was very careful in wording the 
questions to deal only with the individual's 
virtues; that is, the question was not 
whether a certain drawback existed in con- 
nection with the man, but whether he pos- 
sessed the contrasting virtue. This is im- 
portant, because the list was not intended 
to be a “black list,” and there should be 
nothing done to create that impression. 

A supply of the cards was placed in the 
hands of the superintendent of each plant 
and he was asked to list the men employed 
in that plant on a certain date. The cards 
were then collected and filed alphabetically, 
becoming the master cards in the bureau’s 
system and bearing on the reverse side later 
information collected. 

Each plant was furnished with a supply 
of “hired” and “fired” reports. Whenever 
a man’s name disappeared from the payroll 
the Chamber of Commerce was notified 
and the reason for such disappearance 
given. The Chamber was notified in the 


same way whenever a man was taken on. 
The information thus received was always 
checked up on the master card. The plants 
were also supplied with “application for 
employment” blanks, and had a definite un- 
derstanding with the Chamber’s bureau 
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oJ 


that they 
first calling up the Chamber of Commerce 
and checking up on the man’s story 

The bureau also kept a list of cards in 
which the workmen 
by plants. Whenever a man was reported 


would employ no one without 


same were classified 
as having left one concern, his card was 
taken out of this file and placed in an “un 
employed” file until a report was received 
that he had been taken on by some 
concern. 


other 
licat 
ing the different trades were attached t 
the cards in the “unemployed” file to enable 
the bureau to determine at 
many molders, drill 
cabinetmakers were apparently unemployed 
at a given time. The factories found this 
list of great value when they were in urgent 
need of help. 


Various colored signals in 


- 


a glance how 


press operators or 


The system was found to be particularly 
useful during the perio. when men wert 
constantly moving from one plant to an- 
other in an effort to secure the highest 
and in a 


temporary wages, great many 
instances exaggerating the amount they 
had last received. Jt was also found 
to be useful as a means of keeping 


\ man who 
was given employment was assigned to the 
class of work for which his experience best 
fitted him. [ system in 
reducing labor turnover was marked. Dur- 
ing the period the plan was in operat’on 
the Connersville labor turnover averaged 
less than 130 per cent as compared with an 
average of 400 and 500 per cent in other 
Indiana cities. The expense of conducting 
the Labor Bureau was met by the manufac- 
turers’ paying five cents per month for each 
man listed. Copies of the forms used in 
this work may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Against the advantages of the system 
above described is the unescapable fact that 
the majority of the men acquired a false 
idea with regard to it, and talked a great 
deal about the “black list.” The Chamber 
acknowledges its mistake in not conducting 
a preliminary educational campaign before 
putting the plan in operation. If it is tried 
again in Connersville its installation will no 
doubt be preceded by a full and frank dis- 
cussion of its purposes and the method of 
operation, in the hope 
adverse criticism. 


round pegs out of square holes. 


The success of the 


of preventing this 


E, L. TRIFFIT, 
Secretary-Manager, Connersville Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Specially-equipped Packard Truck closing Water Gate in City Water Main, Detroit, Whena 
main is broken and property is being damaged, the only truck of any 
value is the one that is always ready for service. 


Is the City Official Always Ready 
for Emergencies? 


N Detroit damage from 

broken water mains its cut 

to the minimum by the use 
of this special Packard Truck 
that reaches any point in the city 
a few minutes after the alarm 
is given. 

For over two years this truck 
has been operating the water 
gates of Detroit. It saves the 
labor of four to eight men and 
closes the gates in less than 
one-fourth of the time formerly 
needed. 

It is the day-by-day dependa- 
bility of the Packard that makes 
it peculiarly suited for such 
emergencies. 


“Ask the Man 


The Packard is supervised 
from the ground up by the one 
responsible Packard organiza- 
tion. Every part of every Pack- 
ard Truck is designed, tested 
and controlled by the Packard 
Company from start to finish. 

Packard engines are tested 
on the block to an equivalent of 
1,000 miles road service. A 
Packard Truck is “run in’’- 
ready to do a full day’s work 
the day it is delivered. 

The City Official who feels 
his responsibility wants the 
safeguard that Packard trans- 
portation affords in every emer- 
gency. 


Who Owns One’’ 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Corning Chamber’s Bulletin Pub- 
lished in Local Newspaper 

Corninc, N. Y.—A house organ of un- 
usual interest and novelty is being issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Corning 
thru the utilization of advertis'ng space in 
one of the daily newspapers. By purchas- 
ing a certain amount of space each month 


the bulletin is given a regular position, is 
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regular cut service. 


is th 
cents an inch and the cost of publishi1 


each issue of the bulletin is $12. The news 
paper has a circulation of 800. If the 
Chamber of Commerce were t have 
bulletin printed separately it could scare: 


reach the membership alone for that 
Early in December a special Chi 


edition was printed, occupying a full page 


























published inexpensively and reaches a which was fully departmentalized and we 
greater number of people than would other- balanced. There were live news items as 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN Se . : 
A GooD | THE KF 
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Vol. III, No. 9. 








CORNING, N. Y., JAN. 7, 1920 


Published Every Fortnight 





Judging from newspaper accounts which appeared 


1919 Prosperous; Indications of 
Great Activity and Growth in 1920. 





MEMBERS ENDORSE 
BRIDGE PROPOSAL 





the last week of December, the year 1919 was one of the 
the most prosperous in the history of Corning Mer 
chants in various parts of the city report that their vo: 
ume of business during the last year has exceeded any 
previous year, and has in fact been far in excess of ex 
pectations. Postmaster John W. Lynahan, stated at a re 
cent meeting of the Members’ Council, that the holiday 
business in 1919 was heavier at the Corning Post Office 
than any time in the past. Reports from the banks and 
Savings & Lean Association indicate that the people of 
Corning have been thrifty, and that during this last pros 
perous year when money was plentiful, they have added 
materially to their savings. 
On the high tide of this wave of prosperity when a 
irit of achievement is evidenced in the business cir 
Corning, the Chamber of Commerce is planning ar 
rogram for the year 1920. The coming twelve 
id see great strides taken in civic work in this 















Especially When You Are Asked 
to Do Your Part in the 1920 
Program of Progress 








rm 

approximately forty 
gathered together ¢ yi 

he much mooted and long 


iscussed uestion f a 








he Chemung 
River The sentiment ex 
pressed was overwhelmingly 
in favor of a bridge. li was 
pointed out that the future 
progress and 


















on of long needed improvements and 





friendship and progress COMMUNITY XMAS 
SINGS SUCCESS 





PAY NO TAXES 


A TYPICAL HEADING OF THE BULLETIN ISSUED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
CORNING, N. Y. 


wise be possible. The issuance of the of- 
ficial publication in paid advertising space 
is part of the general policy of the Corning 
Chamber of Commerce te sell itself to the 
entire community and not alone to the mem- 
bership. 

The bulletin occupies a four-column 
space, ten inches deep, in the Corning Even- 
ing Leader, the leading daily, twice a month. 
This space is divided into five narrower 
columns, ten ems wide, and thru the proper 
use of type faces and headings a complete 
newspaper within a newspaper is formed, 
for which there is a large and increasing 
number of readers. The bulletin 


uses a 


well as feature articles, 


editorial 
and effective was 
made of the new spaper’s border and decora- 


also an 
column. Generous use 
tive cut service, and the newspaper men of 
the city declared that the page was a typo- 
graphical triumph. Every effort was made 
to enliven the columns, and this special 
edition was undoubtedly widely read, judg- 


ing from the favorable comments which 
were heard immediately following its ap- 
pearance. The sympathy of the newspaper 


nen and the printers has been enlisted to 


such an extent that they feel personally re- 

sponsible for the success of the bulletin. 
WALLACE A. BRENNAN, 

Corning Chaml 7 ere 
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A Watson Wagon is second to 
none. They can help you ex- 
pedite your road building and 
all other construction work. 


They are sturdy and stand up 
under all loads and on all roads. 


Watsons are real service wagons. 
They are built to last—built to 
give you your money’s worth 
and then some. 


That’s why they are the favorite 
among the leading contractors 
and municipalities. 


Write us for printed matter 
about Watson Wagons, Trailers, 
Semi-Trailers and Tractors. 


WATSON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Successors to Watson Wagon Co. 


I 30 CENTER STREET CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
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Kansas City’s Employment Man- 
ager’s Council 


Kansas City, Mo—An Employment 
Managers’ Council was formed last Septem 
ber as a part of the Industrial Department 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
with the idea of bringing together as fré 
quently as possible the men who do the em- 
ploying in the factories and in the whole 
sale and retail establishments of Kansas 
City, to discuss the problems encountered 
in their work. The Council has adopted a 
constitution and is regularly organized with 
officers and a Board of Directors, a pro 
gram committee and a membership com 
mittee. The Chamber’s Industrial Commis 
sioner and the Chairman of its Employment 
Committee are ex-officio members of tI 
Board. An annual membership fee of §$ 
is charged. 


The objects of the organization are 


1. To encourage and foster the 
employment problems and 
stallation and developn 
ployment departments 


2. To hold regular meetings for the dis 
cussion of employment problems 

3. To act as a clearing-house for etter 
methods of handling employment 
problems 

4. To encourage a l set ooperatior 
tween employment met 

5. To secure mutual helpfulness in sel 


ing, placing, training and manag 
employes 

The average attendance at the meetings 
which are held every two weeks, is about 
fifty. The men appear to be well satisfied 
with what they are getting out of the de 
liberations, as practically the same men 
come every time. The meetings are being 
conducted on the plan of having an employ 
ment man as the principal speaker once 
four weeks and an executive of some larg: 
establishment at the intervening meetings 
It is hoped in this way to create an interest 
in the Council on the part of the hea 
establishments and at the same time make it 
possible for the employment managers to 
get direct from the executives themselves 
their ideas on employment matters. Not 
all the members of the Council hold th 
title of employment manager, because in 
many of the smaller concerns the superin 
tendent or the foreman does the hiring. It 
is just as desirable, however, that the 
smaller establishments be represented on 
the council as the larger ones. 


Che tollowing topics 
this winter's discussio1 
Wage Fixing i 1 I t 
he Value of a Centrali 
partmert! t 
agers ] 
\lanaging M«e 
| he Lab ring 
Training En ves 
What the Scl | ) 
Factory Effici 
Women in Indust 
Che Advertising | vet 
Value of ( tent 
What Are Fair Working ( 


: A 
When and by Whom S 
Fired, and Respons t 
of the FE: loyment Mar 
(One of the valuable re 
ganization of this Council 1 | é 


some of the employment managers 


closer cooperation between thems« é a 
the school iuthorities i! order that the 
high school pupils ] iv be rivel in oO OT 
unity to choose a cat vhile tl ure 
in school and study for t, rather than w 
intil they ha e lett scho il the iccept 
whatever occupation may fa their lot 
With that end in view, a special committee 
on vocational educatior vill be organized 

ide up of promine mpl it ma 
igerTs and executives l hese I ividuals 
will spend considerable time in addressing 
the pupils in the schools and in holding 
informal conferences with small groups, ex 
plaining to the what the possibilities are 
in certain lines of business at vhat are 
the opportunities for advancement 

} \\ 1 I 
i stria ‘ 
| e 


Attleboro Chamber Promotes 
Thrift by Unusual Method 


\TTLEBORO, Mass \ plan designed t 
induce the citizens of Attleboro to trad 
home, as we i] is to pay cas] ror 2g | 

hased and to encourage thrift. wa it into 


effect during the last two weeks in Dece: 





ber by the Merchants’ Burea f the Attle 
horo Chambe of Commerce Advantage 
was taken of the opportunity affor ed at 
the time the local banks sent out. thei 
checks covering the savings of their de 
positors under the Christma wif) C} 
plan, which they did on De bh 
Chamber of Commerce issued a He 
Thrift Club discount card providing 
purchases of goods up to $50 worth, and the 
banks enclosed these discount card 
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Labor Saving Is Money Saving 





——— a | Most of the profit you properly r 
can make on a road contract is | 
derived from what you save in 
labor by intelligent management. 
Not only must you use labor sav- 
ing eqimpment, but you must see | 
—___— * it is thoroughly good epuipment. —_—______—. — 





A first class well balanced line of Road Machinery is the 


AUSTIN -WESTERN 


Manufactured entirely in our own factories and sold under guarantee 
direct from factory to user, the owner is protected by the oldest estab- 
lished and largest organization of the kind. 


Our General Catalog No. 18 describes almost 250 sizes and styles of 
machines. 
SEND FOR IT 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. Chicago 


OUR BRANCHES: 


New York City San Francisco Jackson, Miss. New Orleans, La 
Columbus, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass Charleston, W. Wa. Nashville, Tenn 
St. Paul, Minn. Dallas, Tex. Richmond, Va. Philadelphia, Pa 
Portland, Ore, Atlanta, Ga Oklahoma City 

OUR LINE 
Motor Tandem Rollers Stone Elevators Blade Graders Horse Drawn 
Motor Macadam Rollers Stone Screens Road Planers Sprinklers 
Steam Rollers Stone Bins Road Scarifiers Road Oilers 
Jaw Rock Crushers Quarry Cars Motor Street Sweepers Dump Wagons 


Gyratory Rock Crushers Elevating Graders Horse Drawn Sweepers Stone Spreaders 
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the Thrift Club checks sent out, the discount 
cards representing in each case as mal 
dollars as the check amounted to. 
On presentation of the card, a discount of 
five per cent was offered on all goods vari 
ously purchased for cash at any of thes« 
merchants’ establishments between Decem 
her 15 and 31 up to the amount of th 
holder’s Thrift Club check \n invitation 





Void After December 31, 1919 


ATTLEBORO MERCHANTS’ BUREAU 
THRIFT CLUB 


DISCOUNT CARD 


Te cnccuseee thrift by enrolling In the Thrift 
th 












1 {rust Company or of the 50) 
ank of Attichore; . 
” their interest in the Thrift Club 
, Pp £A as well as in apprecia- 49 
tlen of the opportunity te now serve these 
¢ thrifty people: 
3 The unde members of the ATTLEBORO 45 


rele’ 
MERC HANTS’ BUREAU offer to you this 5 PER- 





T DISCOUNT CARD which total 5 per- tS 
4 a pi value of $2.50 on rehases total 47 
ing 850.00, 
- By presenting this card—at the time of mak- . 
> ing payment for merchandise bought between 46 
December 15 and December 31, 191%—any of 


» the undersigned stores will allow you a 5 PER- . 
6 CENT DISCOUNT on the amount of your pur- 4) 
chases to the limit of unpunched amounts of this 

- Discount Card, This discount applies on cash 
‘ sales only. 44 


3 ATTLEBORO MERCHANTS’ BUREAU 5; 





Automobile Supplies Meats and Groceries 
‘ and Repairs Bruce 4 
” Attleboro Automobile W. H 4 
Co. Herbert 
Stanley T. Rogers 
10 4 Cigars, Tobacce, Geo. H 4] 
Periodicals Kent 4 
11 Louls H. Cooper Ladies’ 
Dry G P. +0) 
Aciietese Lace Store Miss "1. A. K 
12 M. Loc Men's Clothing. and ‘ 
- Seast's Dry Goods Furnishings ’ 
Spore Cc. Ed. Bruce 
c Jepartment Store Foley & Hardy 
13 | Max Lendon Jacobs Clothing ‘ 38 
Druggiats Kelly & Tierney 
H. N. Collins Everett I. Perry 
14 | Wm. J. Dufty Milk Dealers 37 
Fisk Drug Co. Bristol Farms, Ir 
Lilly’s Drug Store Photography 
15 | T. O. Mullaly G. W. Godchaux 88 
Electrical Goods Stationery ’ 
The Electric Shop Burnett's Stationery & 
16 Fernitare Boo Store or 
Cushman Furniture Co Shoes ov 
Geo.. A. Sweeney Fashion Boot Shop 
17 Florists Bernard Maguire ‘ 
‘ The vers Shop Progress Shoe Store 34 
ardware Tru-fit Boot Shop 
Wm. F. + & Son Wall Paper and Paints 
18 Tee Fred A. Clark 33 
Attleboro Ice Co W. Irving Peirce & Son 
Insurance Yarns 
19 Wilttlam J. Watson New England Yarn Co 39 


20 | 21) 22) 23) 24) 25) MERRY, | 26) 27) 28) 29/30! 31 




















was extended to the recipients of the cards 
to again become members of the Thrift 
Club of either the Attleboro Trust Company 
or of the First National Bank of Attleboro 
by placing the money thus saved in one or 
the other of those depositories. The card 
(reproduced above) shows on three mar- 
gins figures representing dollars from one 
to fifty. The amount of the purchases is 
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vuunched, and the card has a « 


of $2.50 on purchases totaling $< 


Child Conservation in New Jersey 
Urged in Strong Resolution 
Che following interesting pr 
presented for consideration at the int 
onvention of the New Jersey State Cham 


ber Federation, a subsid ary organizatior 
of the New Jersey stat hamber of Com 
merce, held in Newark, N. | . November 6 
Ig19: Daylight Saving Thru State Enact 
ment; Child Conservation and Venereal 
lisease Control: Waterway Development 

Intracoastal Canal and New Bay; and Op 


position to the Campaign in Ne rsey 
Secure Funds for Commun-ty Set In 
Resolutions on each su ect were adopted 
and have keen submitted to eacl o 
ton in the state for confirmative act‘or 
lhe resolution regarding chi C1 
tion reads 
IVhereas the people of New Jers 
foreibly declared ther selves for the tl 
vy the state of a definite pol f Id con 
servation, expressing themselves thru their 
Legislature as well as thru various retires 
tft wide organization, suc 1 the ( nei t 
National Defense, the Re ss Society | 
others, and 
Vhereas anv progral ld nservat 
to work effectively must ( irefully 
nated with other health and educational 
rograms, whether these represent. the 
tivities of public or private organizations, and 
Whereas the neglect of preventive health 
n sures has been amply prover t have 
rked not only great nyustice intless 
families and individuals, but t et ’ 
nost prolific source ¢ expe ture of 
public money thru the necessit f establisl 
ing institutions which make no returns f 
revenue, character or « ise, 

t resolved that child nservation is of 
vital concern to each community in New Jersey 
and that it can best be accomplished thru con- 
certed effort and unified action under a pr 
gram defined by the Divisio f Child Hygiens 
of the State Department of Health. and 

Be it further resolved that the State Cham 
her Federation urge each local organization to 
take active steps in its mmunity to further 
child conservation and give all possible assist 
ance to make its state program effective 

HO ARD |] I oO 
S XN | _ { ( 
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THE SECO PORTABLE PUMPING APPARATUS 





LEANING sewer catch basins for the 
City of Detroit, 


At a marked reduction in cost and accom- 
plishing the work 3 to 4 times faster than 
any other method, 


In a clean and sanitary manner, safe- 
guarding the health of the City. 


Mounted on Special Kelly-Springfield 
Chassis. 


' Let us tell you more about it. 





Write for full information and catalogue 





THE SPRINGFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Monthly Department of Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal 
Officers, Summarizing Important Court Decisions and Legislation 
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Ordering Local Improvements 

The limits of the districts to be taxed for 
local improvements rest in the discretion 
of the city council ordering such improve- 
ments, and the courts will interfere only to 
correct a clear abuse of that discretion. 
And the council is clothed with discretion 
to determine what improvement is required, 
its nature ard character, when it shall be 
made, and the manner of its construction. 
Such discretion, when honestly exercised, 
is not reviewable by the courts. The re- 
quirement of the Illinois Local Improve- 
ment Act for award of contract to the “low- 
est responsible bidder” does not mean that 
the lowest price bid is determinative of 
right to the award. Capability of the bidder 
to do the work in a satisfactory manner 
must be considered. (Illinois Supreme 
Court, People vs. Omen, 124 Northeastern 
Reporter, 860.) 


Legal Aspects of Streets 

The paramount purpose for which the 
streets of a municipality are dedicated and 
opened is to facilitate travel and transpor- 
tation. They are held in trust for the ben- 
efit of the public and are required to be kept 
open and free from nuisance. Rights in 
streets or highways granted to public serv- 
ice corporations are at all times held in sub- 
ordination to the superior public rights. 
The grantee of a franchise from a munic- 
ipality to construct and operate a street rail- 
way in its streets accepts the grant with 
presumed knowledge of the dominant rights 
of the public and that the municipality has 
not the full powers of an individual in mak- 
ing the contract ; and in the absence of valid 
provisions in the contract there is no impli- 
cation that on the expiration of the fran- 
chise or its forfeiture for noncompliance 
with its terms, the grantee may tear up the 
streets in order to remove its tracks, with- 
out restoring them to the condition in which 
it found them. (Ohio Supreme Court, 125 
Northeastern Reporter, 116.) 


Municipal Liability for Internal 
Improvement Cost 

Where a municipal corporation, which 
has the power to make a contract for in- 
ternal improvements, contracts for them, 
and stipulates that the agreed price of the 
improvements shall be paid to the con- 
tractor out of funds to be realized out of 
special assessments, or out of the proceeds 
of bonds it has the power to issue, and the 
corporation has power to make the assess- 
ments or to issue the necessary bonds, but 
fails to make sufficient valid assessments, 
or to issue sufficient bonds to provide the 
necessary funds to pay the contractor the 
contract price of his material and labor, or 
if it misappropriates such funds to other 
purposes, the corporation itself becomes 
primarily liable to pay the contract price. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit; Oklahoma City vs. Orth- 
wein, 258 Federal Reporter, 190.) Editor’s 
Note.—As supporting the rule of law above 
stated, the court cites decisions reached by 
other federal courts and by the appellate 
courts of California, New York, Oregon, 
Kentucky, Kansas and Louisiana. 


Enforcing License Ordinances 

A municipality is without power to pro- 
vide criminal prosecutions as a means of 
enforcing payment of municipal license 
taxes except as the power may have been 
conferred by act of the general assembly. 
(Louisiana Supreme Court, Town of Abita 
Springs vs. Pons, 83 Southern Reporter, 


216.) 
Court Regarded as a Street 


A thorofare used for public travel is to 
be regarded as a “street,” and subject to im- 
provement as such, altho it may be short, 
end in a cul-de-sac at one terminus, and fall 
within common designation as a “court.” 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Melvin vs. 
Contral Construction Co., 215 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 811.) 
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is the testimony of users of 


TIFFIN FLUSHERS 
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From City of Flint, Michigan 


‘* The Tiffin Flusher has been satisfactory. We have been oper- 
ating Tiffin Flushers for street cleaning purposes in this city 
for the past three years. Previous to that time street cleaning 
was done with horse-drawn sweepers, preceded by a horse-drawn 
sprinkling wagon. The saving effected with the change has been 
very great and in addition thereto we have been able to keep 
our streets in a much cleaner condition. During the time that 
streets were being cleaned with horse-drawn sweepers, it was 
deemed necessary to sprinkle the pavements in order to lay the 
dust, but since using flushers we have kept our streets in such 
condition that street sprinkling has become unnecessary.’’ 


” 


May we send “Street Flushing,” a book of real 
value to all those interested in this modern, 
sanitary method of keeping city streets clean? 





The TIFFIN wae COMPANY, Tiffin, Ohio 
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Validity of Restaurant Regulations 


> 


In the case of Ogden City vs. Leo, 182 
Pacific Reporter, 530, the Utah Supreme 
Court sustains the validity of the following 
regulation, as tending to promote morality 
of conduct of restaurant patrons: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to keep, maintain or operate any 
such public eating or drinking place containing 
in the public eating or drinking room or hall 
thereof any booths or stalls constructed by 
means of or by the use of partitions, curtains 
or screens which shall be higher than three 
feet six inches from the surface of the floor 
of such room or hall provided that on any 
mezzanine, or higher floor, or platform of suc} 
public dining or drinking room or hall, and 
wholly within such room or hall, enclosed 1 
the walls and ceiling, it shall be unlawful t 
keep or maintain any such booth or stall of 
any height, kind or description.” 

Authority for the adoption of such an 
ordinance is found to exist in charter power 
to regulate restaurants, and to adopt such 
regulations as are necessary and proper 
to improve the morals of the inhabitants. 


Vehicular Traffic Laws Conflict 

The ordinance provision of the city of 
Cleveland, that no load weighing more 
than 10 tons inclusive of vehicle shall be 
driven over the city’s streets, excepting by 
special permit applying to certain streets, 
is not invalid as being in conflict with a 
state law, fixing 12 tons as the maximum 
weight inclusive of vehicle that may be 
hauled over streets, highways, bridges, etc., 
within the meaning of an Ohio constitu- 
tional provision empowering municipalities 
to adopt police regulations “not in conflict 
with general laws.” 

“There is no language in the home rule 
amendment which indicates that it was ever 
intended that the right of the city under that 
amendment to exercise the governmental con 
trol of the streets should end when it had 
located and surveyed the street, prescribed its 
width and grade, excavated it and put in the 
broken stone and concrete. laid the brick, 
stone, or asphalt upon it, paid for all of these 
things out of the municipal treasury, and as 
sumed full responsibility for keeping the street 
open, in repair, and free from nuisance, and 
that thereafter this domestic, municipal, and 
local concern should be subject to the unin 
formed supervision of a foreign authority. It 
is a necessary incident to the governmental 
power of the city to do the things above stated 
in the construction and control of its streets 
to make such reasonable provisions for their 
proper and economic use as its close knowl 


edge of the necessities of the situation and 


the structure of the streets themselves demor 

strates to be proper. Knowledge t its wn 
conditions might lead a city t onstruct 
streets of such heavy material and in such 


manner in the manufacturing and wholesale 
sections as to make proper the 


passage ove 

them of loads heavier than 12 tons, and thus 
to assist in the advancement of its mmet | 
nd industrial enterprises. The object of the 


home rule amendment was to permit 

palities to use this intimate knowledge and de 

termine for themselves in the exercis« " 

the powers of local self-government how thes« 
ind similar local affairs should be conducted.” 
(Ohio Supreme Court, Froelich vs. City of 
Cleveland, 124 Northeastern Reporter, 212.) 


Recovery from Surety Company 
on Contractor’s Bond 

Where a surety company has signed a 
contractor’s bond, guaranteeing the honest 
and faithful performance of a construction 
contract made by him with a municipality 
and binding the surety company to hold the 
city harmless from all costs and damages 
of every kind and nature whatsoever 
which might flow from the breach of the 
contract or the contractor’s infidelity, and 
where the contract is grossly violated by 
the contractor, and the city is swindled out 
of a large sum of money because of insut 
ficient and defective construction of the 
work contracted for, the city’s expense in 
whatever courts it was necessary to resort 
to for the recovery of that sum of money 
are a proper charge against the contrac- 
tor’s surety under the terms of the bond 
(Kansas Supreme Court, City of Topeka vs 
Ritchie, IS4 Pacific Reporter, 728 ) 
Damage Caused By Sewage 

It is an actionable wrong for a municipal 
corporation to negligently construct o1 
maintain a sewer in such a condition that 
surface waters are diverted from their nat 
ural course and such waters and sewage 
are permitted to be collected and discharged 
upon the land of a private individual to hi 
detriment (Oklahoma Supreme Court, 
Oklahoma City vs. Stewart, 184 Pacific Re 
porter, 779.) 


> 74 


Liability of City, or County 


Defendant municipality is not bound to 
reimburse the county for the expense of r¢ 
building bridges within the municipal It 
its, where the municipality had never a 
sumed control over the structure which 
were originally built by the count O1 
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For Heating and Ap-= 
plying under Pressure 
all varieties of Bitu- 
minous Materials, Hot 
or Cold, for Road Con- 
struction Mainte- 
nance or Dust Laying. 


Heat and volume un-= 
der instant control of 
operator. Positive 
pressure produced by; 
the Kinney Pump. 


PATENT COMBINATION 
Auto Heater and Distributor 





HANDY HEATER and SPRAYER 


Especially adapted for 
Road maintenance, 
construction and gen- 
eral repair work. Con= 
tents constantly agi- 
tated while heating. 
No burning or coking 
of material. Pump, 
Piping, Hose, Nozzles, 
Automatically Heated. 


No Steam Required. 





Kinney Manufacturing Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES : 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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county roads extending thru the town. 
(North Carolina Supreme Court, Commis- 
sioners of Hoke County vs. Town of Rea 
ford, 100 Southeastern Reporter, 513.) 


Validity of Sidewalk Assessments 

Liens against abutting property for the 
cost of constructing public sidewalks being 
of statutory creation, substantial compli- 
ance with the statutes prescribing condi- 
tions for their enforcement is necessary. 
The legislative authorities of a city cannot 
delegate to an officer or committee perform- 
ance of the legislative function of prescrib- 
ing specifications for the construction of 
sidewalks and grades. But the council may 
delegate performance of such ministerial 
duties as receiving bids, superintending the 
work, etc. A contract made by the side- 
walk committee of a city council may be- 
come the valid contract of the town thru 
ratification of the committee’s action by 
the council. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
Eisenschmidt vs. Ader, 215 Southwestern 
Reporter, 48.) 


Street Sprinkling Ordinance Valid 

A decision of the United States Supreme 
Court sustains the validity of an ordinance 
of the city of Sacramento, Cal., which pro- 
vides that “every person, firm or corpora- 
tion owning, controlling or operating any 
street railroad, suburban railroad, or inter- 
urban railroad upon and along any of the 
streets of the city of Sacramento, shall, 
without cost to the city during the months 
of June, July, August, September and Octo- 
ber of each year, and at such other times 
as may be necessary to keep the dust laid, 
sprinkle with water the surface of the street 
occupied by such railroad, between the rails 
and tracks and for a sufficient distance be- 
yond the outermost rails thereof, so as to 
effectually lay the dust and prevent the 
same from arising when the cars are in 
operation.” (Pacific Gas & Electric Co. vs. 
Police Court, 40 Supreme Court Reporter, 


79.) 
Validity of Franchises 


A franchise to maintain water-mains in 
streets and alleys, “so long as this contract 
shall remain inviolate,” is invalid as 
amounting to a perpetual utility franchise. 
Reserved right in a municipality to forfeit 
a franchise for breach of its terms by the 
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holder should be exercised by a repealing 
ordinance declaring the franchise ordinance 
void. (Oregon Supreme 
vs. City of Ranier, 185 
296. ) 


Newsom 
Reporter, 


Court, 
Pacific 


Care Required of Motor-Cycle 
Policemen 

Altho a traffic ordinance may exempt 
motor-cycle policemen from necessity for 
complying with motor vehicle speed limits, 
and gives them right of way, still they are 
bound to exercise due care to avoid collid- 
ing with other travelers in a street. It was 
not necessarily contributory negligence for 
plaintiff, a motor-cycle policeman, to drive 
his machine 35 or 40 miles an hour upon a 
dry street, where there little traffic 
there and he was responding to an emer- 
gency cail to duty. And, unless a jury 
should find that he was negligent under the 
circumstances, his driving at that speed 
will not preclude him from recovery for 
injuries sustained through a collision at- 
tributable to negligence in the manner in 
which defendant drove an automobile at a 
street intersection. (Washington Supreme 
Court, Clark vs. Wilson, 183 Pacific Re- 
porter, 103.) 


was 


Village Contract Invalid Outside 
of Limits 

Since the Village Law of New York does 
not empower the trustees of a village to ac- 
quire land beyond the municipal limits for 
use as dumping grounds, a contract by such 
authorities to buy land outside the village 
for that use is not enforceable against the 
municipality. (New York Supreme Court, 
Gibson vs, Village of Massena, 178 New 
York Supplement, 850.) 


Right to Municipal Salary 

When one has held a municipal office 
with apparently good right to it until it has 
been judicially determined that another is 
lawfully entitled to the office, the latter is 
not entitled to recover salary from the mu- 
nicipality for the time that the former was 
in office and received pay. The remedy of 
one excluded from an office to which he is 
entitled is to secure an adjudication of his 
right to the position and sue the person 
wrongfully holding the office for the full 
amount of salary received by such person 
during the time that the aggrieved person 
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660 Ft. In 3 Hours 


During 1915, considered an 
ordinary year, the city laid 25,000 
ft. of 6- and 12-in. mains in hand 
excavated trenches at a labor cost 
for digging, laying and back-filling 
of 28.8c. a foot for the smaller and 
36.08c. a foot for the larger size. 
Much more pipe was laid in 1916 
and this year because of the rapid 
growth of the city. While com- 
plete unit costs for the last year’s 
work have not yet been compiled, 
it is known that rising wages 
caused considerable increase over 
those of 1915. Records for 10,000 ‘ 
ft. of 6-in. main laid at one time 
last year show a total labor cost of 
37-1c. per foot, of which digging 
alone represented 19c. with com- 
mon labor 27'c. an hour. The 
trench was in clay, with shale at 
the bottom. As compared with 
this, the first performance with the 

Shale that Machine Cut at 3 Ft. Per Minute trenching machine, excavating for 

1620 ft. of line, was accomplished 

at a fuel and labor cost of $132.84, 

Waterworks Men or 8.2c. per foot for actual digging. 

This was in gravel which required 
sheeting, the cost of which is in- 
cluded in the above figure. On 

















Look to your costs in these days of 


high prices and wages. The P & H another occasion, in digging 
Excavator purchased by the Erie, Pa., through cut-over land, where many 
Water Dept. (by whom the record shown large but partly rotted stumps were 


here was made) returned half its cost ee Se = ee Nene we 
} . dug in four hours, at a cost of 


on four miles of mains. $7.55 for three men and 15 gal. of 
gasoline—only 1.1c. per foot. On 
Oct. 5 the machine made its speed 


P & H Equipment covers every phase 


of the job from the opening of the trench record of 660 ft. in three hours, but 

to getting the backfill back quickly and $3.02 for gasoline and $1.88 for 

compactly. Send for general catalog. the wages of the engineer and 

helper being charged to the opera- 

een tion. This was about 34 of a cent 

PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. salt aks inet aeanalien: aonep. te 
) MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN shale at the bottom. 





excavators, back- 
fillers, tampers. 
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should 


office 


have enjoy the 


been permitted t 


(New Mexico Supreme Court, \ 
kerson vs, City of Albuquerque, 185 Pacifi 


Reporter, 547.) 


Restricting Apartment House 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has null 
| 


2) 


fied a statute enacted by the State Legisla 
ture in 1915, so far as it relates to restric 
tions upon the location of apartment build 
ings in cities of the first class. (State vs 
Houghton, Inspector of Building 

The statute provides that such cities 


might, thru their councils petition of 
fifty per cent of the owners of the real es 
tate in the district sought to be 
designate and establish by proceedings here- 
under restricted residence 


“upon 
attected, 


within 
its limits wherein no building or other struc 


districts 
ture shall thereafter be erected, altered or 
repaired for any of the following purposes :” 
Then follows a list 
business 


which includes numer- 


ous lines of and “apartment 
houses, tenement houses and flat buildings.” 

rhe with 
holds that, as applied to apartment houses, 
the statute attempts unconstitutionally t 
condemn real estate against use for 


ment buildings. 


court, two judges dissenting, 


apart 
The opinion is in part 
“The private owner holds his property st 

ject to the superior right of the state to take 
it for public use; but it cannot take it except 
for public use. The payment of compensation 
gives no right. * * * The right of the 
owner to use his property as he sees fit, if he 
does not unjustly injure others, is as much un 
questioned as is the sovereign right to take it 


for public use. * * * Of course the private 
owner may be restricted in the use of his 
property without its appropriation by con 
demnation. He is only one of the community 
He must yield to its welfare He must not 
use his property so as unnecessarily or 

justly to interfere with others. He must not 


reate a nuisance. His protected private 1 sht 
is subject to the exercise of the police power 
resident in the state to prohibit, and this with 
out compensation, a use of his property whic] 
injuriously affects the public health or safety 
r general convenience and welfare 

‘The use to which the relator 
ting its property is legitimate. Not all peopl 
an live or wish to live in detached he 
Some from choice and some 
seek apartments. It is true that apartment 
buildings are not welcome in exclusive res! 
dence districts. Their appearance is not liked 
* * * An apartment building does not affect 
the public health or public safety or gener 


| 


well being so that it may be prohibited in the 
* 





purposes put 


uses 


from necessity 


exercise of the police power. * * 
“When once the principle is announced that 


a residence district may be created by the 
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on council 
s and the la 

s t the property for a t 

e way is open tor the ¢ 
egislative author n é 

sive residence listricts gainst 

bstantially \ Ss f \ 

gnt t n t ¢ 

S I naings t y ea t r 
shabby dwelling; for such a dwelling 
tound objectionab is readil i i 
ent And when the humble home is threat 
ened by legislation upon esthetic ¢ 

t the instance of a part 
who would rid themselv« . 5 is 
not sumted in architecture 1 the ect 
t their own more elaborate str i 
step will have been taken inevitably t Ist 
liscontent with the government as one 
trolled by class distinction, rather than 
interests and for the equal protect f 
It is not believed that the public welfare 

e promoted by such legislation 

We do not overlook nor di irage the 
tendency to extend the power t restrict 
of the use of city property th the exe 
of the police power in aid of more whole 
some and sanitary living nditions Phe 
housing act of 1917 * * * is an illustra 
tion.” 


Messrs. Justices Holt and Hallam of the 
Minnesota 


jority opinion, taking the view that it was 


court dissented 
within the power of the State Legislaturé 
to determine that the 
manded the 


public welfare de 


restrictions involved in the 


suits. The dissenting opinion would have 
supported the statute as a reasonable meas 
ure protecting the owner of a detached 
house on a narrow lot from being walled 


in by apartment houses constructed 

the lot line, and discouraging extortion un 
ler threats to build an apartment house u 
less near-by owners buy the proposed sit 
at an exorbitant price. 


It 


opinion, 


Ss about time, idds the d senting 


“that courts recognize the esthetic 


is a factor in the affairs of life 


dispute that the general welfare of dwellers 


in our congested cities is omoted if 


e allowed to have 


their homes in fit and 
harmonious or beautiful 


Besides preserving and enhancing ilues 
if fosters contentment, creates a wl 

civic pride, and is productive 

zens. City planning by which mercantile 
and industrial establishments, hotels, apart 
ments and the individual homes are secre 


gated seems to me to be a publi 
should invite the hearty codperation of all 
the governmental departments When 
property rights are taken or 


affected for 
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Measure the Strength of a Chain by 
the Weakest Link 





HEN a mechanic gets a job in the RUSSELL plant 
he’s not there long before he learns the un- 
written law of the works—‘‘THE MACHINE 

MUST STAY ON THE JOB.” 





No time, trouble, or expense is spared in the never-let- 
up effort to keep RUSSELL quality where the purchaser 

wants it. Every precaution skill and experience can 
HI—WAY PATROL devise is taken, to make sure that every RUSSELL 
product is fit to bear the name. The weak links are 
very carefully left out. 


Examine the pictures and note the ‘“‘full-measure”’ 
design everywhere. You'll find extra strength, over 
size, and added weight in every part of the RUSSELL 
grader, because every break-down—-every weak link— 
is a reflection on RUSSELL reputation, and may cost 
the purchaser time, money, and opportunity. 


Get aboard a RUSSELL GRADER and you've got a 
machine under you that'll come through™ without 
a hitch. 





MOGUL GRADER 


The 1920 Catalog—first aid to the road-builder 
is ready. A line from you and it’s on the way. 


Russell Grader Manufacturing Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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this object there is a taking for a public 


use, 


City Loses Paving Guarantee Suit 


In the late case of Dalles City vs. A2tna 
Accident & Liability Co., 182 Pacific Re- 
porter, 385, the plaintiff sued on a paving 
contractor’s bond, asserting that there had 
been a breach of the contractor’s agree- 
ment to repair, for five years, defects in the 
work attributable to defective workmanship 
or materials. Reversing a judgment 
awarded in the city’s favor, the Oregon 
Supreme Court holds that the evidence was 
insufficient to justify a finding of defective 
materials or workmanship. 

The city placed reliance on the fact that 
within the five-year period the surface of 
the street wore out, leaving the concrete 
base to disintegrate. There was no specific 
proof as to the character of the materials 
nor as to the workmanship. Under these 
circumstances, the Supreme Court said: 


“Upon this question we are compelled to 
agree with the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court, as expressed in the case of 
District of Columbia vs. Clephane, 110 U. S. 
212, 3 Sup. Ct. 568. This was an action under 
substantially the same sort of contract. No 
evidence was given that the material furnished 
by defendants was unsound, or that the work 
was not well done in putting it down. There 
was evidence that within three years after 
completion of the work the pavement became 
so badly broken up and so imperfect as to re- 
quire extensive repairs. In the opinion, Mr. 
Justice Miller says: 

““His contract was to lay the Miller Wood 
pavement, a patented invention. Of the ca- 
pacity of this invention for resisting weather 
and use, the Board of Public Works, and not 
he, took the responsibility. * * * The lan- 
guage of this agreement is that if any parts 
thereof, that is, the pavement, shall become 
defective from imperfect or improper material 
or construction, he will repair. No evidence 
was offered that any of the material was im- 
perfect or improper when placed there, or that 
any of this construction was improperly or 
defectively done. We think that this was 
necessary to enable plaintiff to recover. It 
will not be presumed, because the work needed 
repairs within three years, that the material 
furnished by plaintiff was originally imperfect, 
or that the construction was not well done.’” 


Negligent Driving of Fire 
Apparatus 

Holding that the city of New Albany, 
Ind., is not liable for damages resulting 
from negligent driving of one of its hose 
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trucks, which was proceeding to a fire, and 
causing a violent collision with a street car 
on which plaintiff was riding, the Indiana 
\ppellate Court recently said in the case 
of Jennings vs. Louisville & Southern In- 
diana Traction Co., 123 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 835: 


“It is the settled law of this state, as well 
as elsewhere, that a municipal corporation 
* * * is a government, possessing to a 
limited extent sovereign powers, which are 
either legislative or judicial, and which may 
e denominated governmental or public, and, 
such powers being public and sovereign in 
their nature, such city is not liable for a fail- 
ure to exercise them, or for errors committed 
in their exercise. In the extinguishment otf 
fires and in making arrangements therefor, 
the municipality acts in its governmental ca- 
pacity, and is not liable for damages caused 
by the negligence of its fire department.” 


California Street Paving Law’ 


Under the provisions of the Vrooman 
Act in force in California, street pavement 
proceedings are invalid unless a map or 
plat be filed showing the territory to be in- 
cluded in the assessment district, and unless 
such map or plat be referred to in the reso- 
lution of intention to pave. <A _ property 
owner’s failure to object to the proceedings 
before award of the contract does not pre- 
clude him from attacking the validity of the 
proceedings on the grounds above stated. 
(California District Court of Appeal, Beck 
vs. Ransome-Crummey Co., 184 Pacific Re- 
porter, 431.) 


Park Pavilion Concessions 

Where a city granted exclusive ice cream 
sales privileges at pavilions, and boating 
privileges on a lake in a city park, a clause 
binding the city to furnish “usual and cus- 
tomary music, both as to amount and qual- 
ity,” should be construed as referring to 
the usual practice of the city at the park, 
requiring the music to be furnished at the 
same places as before. The clause is not 
invalid as amounting to a surrender by the 
park commission of its power to regulate 
the park. A city’s acts with reference to 
park property are generally not regarded 
as an exercise of governmental powers, 
within the meaning of the rule which pre- 
vents a surrender of such powers by officers 


clothed with them. (Colorado Supreme 


Court, City and County of Denver vs. 
Bowen, 184 Pacific Reporter, 357.) 
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Luxilan. 
CANT ONMENT 
SO aS 





Designed for and adopted by the Government 
for use in cantonments and Naval Training Sta- 
tions during the war—now used by the largest 


industries and schools. 





Patented 
$=570 


SANITARY — PRACTICAL— FOOL-PROOF 


Halsey W. Taylor Company 
WARREN, OHIO 







W rite 
for 


Catalogue 





Patented 
Sectional View of S-566 


Showing Practical Drinking Mound 
Formed in Stream 


PURITAN S-566 ““CANTONMENT"”’ 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


See also Department of News and Ideas for Commercial and Civic Organizations 





How to Make and Use Graphic Charts. 
ALLAN C. HASKELL. Introduction by Richard 
rr. Dana. Codex Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 1919. 539 pp. Many charts and dia 








grams. 

Ihe excellent presentation of a subject whi " een 
but scantily covered by books in the ast will be welcon 
by the increasing number of those who are constant 

sing graphic charts Written from the viewpoint f 
ie layman as fully as from that of the technical reader 
it deals with the theory and construction of tl Various 
types of charts, such as rectilinear, log semi 
garithmic, polar, isometric, tri-linear and nomograph 
lliustrations are given of many of the uses to whicl 
these charts may be put. Further uses are covered in 
the complete references given at the end of each chapter 


It will be discovered upon using this book that graphic 
charts are fully as useful in making calculations a: 
obtaining information with little effort as in presenti 
information in a form which may be readily grasped 


A Manual of Hygiene and Sanitation. 
SENECA Ecpert, A. M., M. D. Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia and New York. 10919. viil + 
554 pp. Illustrated. Seventh edition. 

\ concise compilation of medical data covering the 


field of hygiene and sanitation. Essentially a physician's 
bock, which will also prove of value to the health officer 





Eradicating Two Great Insect Pests. 

A program for ridding the country of the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil and the important European corn borer. De 
cember, 1919. 16 pp. (Published by the Gage-Pierce 
Research Laboratories, Denver, Colo.) 


Michigan Excess Condemnation Act. 

An amendment to the constitution of the state of Mich- 
igan as adopted by the Legislature in extra session 1919, 
to be submitted to the vote of the people, November, 1920. 
Published by the City Plan Commission, Detroit, Mich., 
November, 1919. 7 pp. (Apply to the Commission.) 


Self-Supporting Community Houses. 
“Can Education and Recreation be Provided in Self- 
governing and Self-supporting Community Houses?” 1919. 
4 pp. By Professor James Ford, Department of Social 
Ethics, Harvard University. (Apply to National Con 
ference of Social Work, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicag 
Ill.) 


Municipal Sanitation. 

Recommendations of the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering 
of the Texas Board of Health, issued for the city officials 
of Texas. 1919. 18 pp. (Apply to M. E. Clark, Secre- 
tary of the Bureau, Austin, Texas.) 


Hare System of Proportional Representation. 
A statement of the principles of the system with illus 
trative examples of its use. November, 1919. 12 pp. 
(Apply to C. G. Hoag, General Secretary-Treasurer, 801 
Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Municipal Court Reform for Detroit. 

“A Few Facts and Reasons Why.” Outline of the pro- 
posed court reform measure. Published by the Detroit 
Citizens League, 1001-4 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, 
Mich. October, 1919. 16 pp. (Apply to the League.) 


Advanced Fire Instruction. 

New York Fire College Extension Course and supplement 
to the Edition of Fire Department Promotion Examination 
Instruction. 1919. 248 pp. (Apply to Civil Service 
Chronicle, 23 Duane St., New York.) 


Probation Needs in the Magistrates’ Court in 
the City of New York. 

Showing that the number of arraignments, convictions 
and probationers have been increased, but there has been 
no increase in the Probation Staff. September, 1919. 
19 pp. By Edwin J. Cooley, Chief Probation Officer, 
New York City.) 


’ 


Milk. 


Paut G. HEINEMAN, Ph, D. W. B. Saunders 


Company, Philadelphia and London. 1919 
O84 pp. santrated. 

\ very com covering the field f£ the 
| ysica properties i n ilk, the } ysical a | emica 
examimation of milk, and its adulteratior sw as the 
transmission of disease ry iN Phe enen etlects 
of certihed and pasteurize ilk and t trol of milk 
supphes 1s well discussed two « ters I economic 
pect of milk production ‘ relat f k t 
intant feeding cover an interesting fiel l ‘ 
other dairy products is covered t sing chapter 


Wealth from Waste: 
World Problem. 


Henry J, Spooner, G. E., F. G. S. George 


Elimination of Waste a 


Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London. i918. vi 
110 pp. 
A complete volume covering the losses due to waste 
f time, and how it may be eliminated; the waste due 
to mismanagement; the wastage of life, lin and health, 
and its economic effect; waste due to adulteration; the 
tilization and reclamation of waste land; and waste due 
to afforestation rhe second part of this lume takes 
up the question of household wastes and economies, and 


trade, industrial and other wastes 


The Transit Problems of New York City. 
An analysis of the difficulties in the way of the cor 
tinuation of the policy of private ownership and ope! 


ation, and the obstacles to be removed in preparation 
for successful public ownership and operation 
pared by Delos F. Wilc« November, 1919. 28 pp 


(Apply to Delos F. Wilcox 73 Gleane St., Elmhurst, L. 1.) 
The Street Surface Railway Franchise of New 
York City. 

The history of railways incorporated between 1850-1897 
By Harry James Carman, Ph. D., Instructor in History 
Columbia University 1919 259 pp (Published b 


Columbia U niversity. Lomgmans, Green & Co., Agents, 
New York.) 


List of References on Vocational Education. 
Prepared in the Library Division, U. S. Bureau of Educa 
tion. August, 1919. 16 pp. (Apply to the Bureau, De 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C.) 

Motor Apparatus Instruction. 

A technical description of the 30 types of motor apparatus 
in use in the Fire Department, New York City, as 
officially taught in the New York Fire Department Auto- 


mobile School 1919 96 pp By Captain Daniel A 
Sullivan, formerly instructor of the New York Fire 
Department Automobile School. (Apply to Civil Service 


Chronicle, 23 Duane St., New York.) 


Los Angeles City School System. 

“Our City School System. Recommendations of the 

Municipal League of Los Angeles and excerpts from 

addresses by prominent California Educators regarding the 

efficient education of children. December, 1919. 20 pp. 

(Apply to the League, 429, 433 Merchants National Bank 
Suilding.) 


Standard Forms of Law for Social Hygiene. 
The forms herein presented have been prepared by the 
Law Enforcement Division of the Commission on Train 
ing Camp Activities for presentation to the legislatures of 
the various states. 1919 32 pp (Apply to Sanitary 
Corps, U. S. A., Room 303, 1800 Virginia Building, Wash 
ington, D. C.) 

School Medical Inspection. 

Why schools need medical inspectors and what the mini 
mum requirements are for acceptable school physicians, 
are told in an 8-page reprint (No. 554) from the Public 


Health Reports 1919 (Apply to the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.) 
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Cast Iron Pipe Fittings 


A big feature of Clow service is the com- 
s 
pleteness of our stock. 


You can be reasonably certain when you 
send us your order that it will be filled. 
You can be absolutely certain that the 
goods will reach you in record time. 


Our stock of cast iron pipe and fittings is 
complete in all standard sizes and contains 
many special fittings such as Split Sleeves, 
Half Circle Pipes, Split Tees, Ball Joints, 
Flap Valves and others. 


Give us your next order and let us demon- 
strate CLOW service. 





A-1398 
Cutting-In Tee 


“Pipe Economy’’ should be 
in your files 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 


Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
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Vocational Education. ; 
Third Annual Report of the Federal Board of Vocational 


Education. In two volumes: I, Vocational Education; 
II, Vocational Rehabilitation. 256 and 65 pp. respectively. 
1919. Covering the activities of the Board and _ the 


progress made by the states for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919. (Apply to Government Printing Office.) 


A Half-Time Mill School. 

By H. W. Foght, Specialist in Rural School Practice 
23 pp. Illustrated. Bulletin, 1919, No. 6, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. (Apply to Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C.) 


Engineering and Town Planning. 

“Some Aspects of Engineering in Relation to Town 
Planning,” by Edward Willis. Paper read at the meeting 
of the Town Planning Institute, November 21, 1919, 
with discussion thereon. Vol. VI, No. E. Quarto, 42 
pp. Published by the authority of the Town Planning 
Institute, 4 Arundel Street, London, W. C., Eng. 


Road Work in North Carolina. 

Biennial Report of the State Highway Commission of 
North Carolina for the years 1917 and 1918. Published 
1919. Views, maps, tables and diagrams. 87 pp. (Ap- 
ply to W. S. Fallis, State Highway Engineer, Raleigh, 


City Planning Needs of Omaha. 

Report of the City Planning Commission of Omaha to 
the City Council, October 1, 1919. Quarto. 41 pp. 
Maps, views and diagrams. Published to explain the 
nature and purposes of improvements covered by ordi- 
nances recommended to the City Council and to be voted 
on by the city at the election in April, 1920. Harland 
3artholomew is consultant on the plans. (Apply to B 
Kvenild, Secretary of the Commission.) 


Control of Venereal Diseases. 

“Public Health Service Program for Nation-wide Control 
of Venereal Diseases.””’ By C. C. Pierce, Assistant Sur- 
geon General, United States Public Health Service. 1919 
Reprint No. 524 from the Public Health Reports, May 
16, 1919. 8 pp. (Apply to Government Printing Office, 
Washington, p C.) 


Department of Engineering, Hartford, Conn. 
Twelfth annual report, for year ending March 31, 1919. 
42 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to Roscoe N. Clark, City 
Engineer, Hartford, Conn.) 


Bureau of Highways, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Illustrated annual report for the year ending December 
31, 1918. 143 pp. (Issued by Bureau of Highways, De- 
partment of Public Works, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Check List of Electoral Procedure. 

Prepared for Election Day, 1919, as an aid to election 
officers and watchers by the Honest Ballot Association, 
Inc., 18 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 12 pp. 


Parks and Playgrounds for Niagara Falls, 
N 


Typewritten report by Olmsted Brothers, landscape archi- 
tects, Brookline, Mass., describing their plan for a com- 
prehensive system of parks for Niagara Falls 1919. 
43 pp. 

Referendum on Report of Taxation Committee, 


Jersey City Chamber of Commerce. 
The recommendations of the Committee on Taxation, with 
arguments opposed and in favor, are included in a 12-page 
pamphlet recently submitted to the members of the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce. 1919. (Apply for 
copies to the Secretary-Manager, Willard G. Stanton, 
Jersey City, N. J.) 


MUNICIPAL 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Annual Report of the Water-Works 
for the years 1917-1918. (Apply to Charles F. Horn- 
berger, Director of Public Service.) 

Los Angeles, Calif-——Tenth Annual Report, Board of 
Public Utilities; July 1, 1918—June 30, 1919. (Apply 
to R. E. Wirshing, President of the Board.) 

Chicago, Ill—-Annual Report of the Department of Gas 
and Electricity for the year 1918. (Apply to William 
G. Keith, Commissioner.) 

Louisville, Ky.—Annual Reports of the President and 
Superintendent of Maintenance, Board of Park Commis 
sioners: fiscal year ended August 31, 1919. (Apply to 
Harry G. Evans, Secretary of the Board.) 

Boston, Mass.—Fifth Annual Report of the City Plan 
ning Board: year ending January 31, 1919. (Apply to 
Elizabeth M. Herlihy, Secretary of the Board. 
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Solving the Traction Problem. 

An address delivered by Delos F. Wilcox, Ph. D., at the 
tenth anniversary of the New York State Conference 
of Mayors and Other City Officials at Schenectady on 
June 12, 1919, discusses the cost of street railway serv 
ice and fare increases, and advocates municipal ownership 
20 pp. (Apply to Delos F. Wilcox, Ph. D., Elmhurst, 
Re Gap 


Thompson Plan for People’s Ownership of 

Street Railway Systems. 
The plan of Hon. William Hale Thompson, Mayor, sub 
mitted to the Chicago City Council on September 9, 
1919, advocating people’s ownership and operation of 
street railway systems at a 5-cent fare, is described in a 
22-page pamphlet. (Apply to James T. Igoe, City Clerk, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Provision for Art, Music and Drama in Mem- 
orial Buildings. 

Bulletin No. 6 of the series entitled “Community Build 
ings as War Memorials” presents an illustrated article 
which originally appeared in slighfly different form in 
the January, 1919, issue of THe American City. Com- 
munity art activities, the theater in memorial buildings, 
“little theater” stages, provision for moving pictures, the 
music room, the art exhibition room and memorial art 
buildings are discussed. 1919. 20 pp. (Published by the 
Bureau of Memorial Buildings, War Camp Community 
Service, 124 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


The Health Adviser. 


Che University of Illinois publishes for newspapers only 
a weekly clipping sheet of interesting and timely news 
items relating to health, hygiene and sanitation. (Apply 
to Department of Hygiene and Public Health, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, II.) : 


The Housing Problem in Germany. 

Present conditions of housing in Germany, measures pro- 
posed for remedying defects, and some account of the 
past history of housing in Germany are included in an 
89-page pamphlet report prepared in the Intelligence De- 
partment of the Local Government Board, London, Eng- 
land. 1919. (Write to His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, England.) 


Elementary Adult Education in Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

The story of the work of the Department of Immigrant 

Education and Elementary Evening Schools since its be- 

ginning three years ago 1919. 88 pp., illustrated 

(Write to Albert Shiels, Superintendent of Schools, Los 

Angeles, Calif., for School Publication No. 27.) 


The Malaria Problem of the South. 

The prevalence of malaria in the South, its cause, and 
methods of control are chiefly dealt with in Reprint No 
552 from the Public Health Reports. 1919. 11 pp 
CApply to the U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 


A Building Zone Plan for Detroit. 
A preliminary explanation of what this proposed build- 
ing zone plan will accomplish for Detroit, and a state 
ment of the nature of the zoning regulations of similar 
plans in other cities. Published by the City Plan Com 
mission, Detroit, Mich., November, 1919. 20 pp. IIlus 
trated. (Apply to the Commission.) 


Relief Plan for Disasters. 

Method of procedure in relieving the suffering caused by 
a disaster in peace time, including record forms for the 
identification of the inhabitants. 1919. 41 pp (Apply 
to The American Red Cross, Department of Civilian Re- 
lief, Washington, D. C.) 


REPORTS 


Saskatoon, Sask.— Annual Report of the City Commis 
sioner, 1919. (Apply to C. J. Yorath j 
sioner.) 
Lincoln, Neb.—Report of the Water and Light De 
partments. 1919. (Apply to William Schr 
intendent of Parks and Public Property.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—-Annual Report of the Bureau of Sur 
veys, Department of Public Works for the year ending 
December 31, 1918. (Apply to Chester E. Albright 
Chief Engineer and Surveyor.) 
Newark, N. J.—Annual Report of the Shade Tree Di 
vision of Parks and Public Property, for year ending 
December 31, 1918. (Apply to Carl Bannwart 
Dayton On the Division.) 
ayton, io.—The 1919 report of the Department o 
Public Welfare. (Apply to D. F. Garland, Director.) , 


City Commis 


eder, Super 
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Worthington Tractor and Shawnee Triple Mower 
For Catalogue and Information address 


SHAWNEE MOWER COMPANY 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 





























Rundle-Spence “Vertico - Slant” Pp UR Aj LIBERTY- 


Overcomes All Objections DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 







The “VERTICO - 
SLANT” is the very 
latest feature in mod- 
ern drinking equip- 
ment. The stream 
bubbles out at a 
practical and con- 
venient angle. Lips 
cannot touch jet 

water cannot fall 
back. Drinking foun- 
tain experts proclaim 
this fountain as san- 
itary mm every re- 
spect - overcoming 
every objection to 
the old bubbler type 
Ideal for schools, 
public buildings, 
parks and streets. 


Send address for il- 
lustrated descriptive 
matter treating on 
the subject of san- 
itary drinking foun- 


—_ ONLY Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Rundle-Spence Mig. Co. ilmaxkee PURO SANITARY DRINKING 


Wisconsia Haydenville FOUNTAIN CO. Mass. 


Pat. Pending 


Can be used as 
a Glass Filler 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents, 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 








The G. E. Water Flow Meter mercury gage. The device gives a graphi 


. record as well as a record of the total flow 
and Integrating Recorder thru the meter. The chart is calibrated in arbi 
The measurement of the output of a pump- ‘trary units from o to 10, and furnished with 
ing plant, the water consumed by a munici multiplying constant to be used to reduce the 
pality or distributed to different sections, and chart readings to values representing the flow 

the discovery of the cause of sudden fluctua- in gallons per minute 


tions of flow which cause dangerous water- 


hammer, are among the many problems which Economy in Street Lighting and 
confront municipal water-works. In order to : 
make a complete study of these problems and Trolley Pole Equipment 


to solve them, a simple, practical and depend There is an increasing appreciation 
able measuring and recording device is neces- ©" the p irt of municipal and tract 

sary, The General Electric Company, Schenec ficials of the value of uniting the 
tady, N. Y., has on the market at present a trolley poles and stre« t lig! ting units 
flow meter which is adapted to this service as with the attractive brackets which are 


well as to measuring the amount of feed water "OW available. Material economy is 
effected thru the elimination of the 
second set of poles In addition to 
such poles the Electric Rail y | 

ment Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufactures single-light standards, 
as shown in the accompanying illus 
tration. It is stated that a 30-foot 
pole of the tubular type, made up of 
6-inch, 5-inch and 4-inch sections, will 
weigh about so pounds less that 
many forms of metal pole providing 
the same strength. These poles are 
made of the best open hearth ste 


iiWa Quy 


and are constructed with joints which 
insure that they will be non-tel 
escopic. 


Barber Asphalt Company's 
Iroquois Line 









, . ‘ ‘ 
In addition to the sale of Trinidad 
Lake asphalt the Barber Asphalt 
A COMPACT INTEGRATING RECORDER Paving Company, Philadelphia, | 
manufactures at its Iroquois W 
delivered to boilers, the amount of cooling 4 complete line of asphalt machiner 


water used in condensers, the slippage in 
pumps, and the losses due to leak in water 
mains. The flow meter consists of a nozzle, 
which is a metal funnel inserted between and 
held in place by two flanges of a pipe. No plug 
nor Pitot tube is used. The approach portion 
of the nozzle has been so made that eddies and 
disturbances are reduced to a minimum in the 
throat portion, and both the approach and the 
throat portions are carefully machined to di 
mensions. The recording device is actuated 
by means of a float carried on a differential AN IROQUOIS ASPHALT SURFACE HEATER 











THE 


Popu LAR Chief Coots of Indian- 
apolis introduced ‘NOBBIES’ in 
the Hoosier Capital more than seven 
years ago. 


That ‘NOBBIES’ have a clean record 
for satisfaction is shown by their use 
on the heavy fire fighting apparatus 
of such cities as Chicago, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Augusta, Sioux City, 
Chattanooga, and many others. Per- 
formance counts. 


AMERICAN 


Chief Coots 








City 





Spray Gun 
Saves Two 
Men 


Bean Spray Gun with 
one line of 5-8 inch hose 
on biggest power sprayer 
permits one man to do 
work of two or three, 
with ordinary spray rods 
and nozzles. Think of 


time, money and labor 
saved! 





Throws full fog and long 
distance sprays and is 
controlled with simple 
turn of wrist. 


Durable, efficent, easy 
to clean, and can be 
carried anywhere. 





Best for all park spray- 
ing. 





BEAN 
Spray Gun 


Write us for free folder fully 
descriptive of features. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


36 Hosmer Street, 332 West Julian Street, 
Lansing, Mich. San Jose, Cal. 


ee a 
GLASS 


EDEXCO §i‘S3 MAP PINS 


Will Not Peel or Chip 

For Use on Maps and Charts. 
2 Sizes—16 Colors. Color 
runs all the way through. 

Plotting Papers for Charts 
“ To show the state of work 
in progress. 
Send for Free Sample Package 
containing Map Pins and other 
Map marking devices, sample 
EDEXCO Map Mount, Chart- 
ing Papers, Curve Cards and 
Catalog of Suppl'es for making 
GRAPHIC Re SORDS. Cata- 
4 log alone sent free if desired. 


Educational Exhibition Company 











. 
ae ese . 


Our Map Pins. 


327 Custom House St., 
Exed Size Providence, R. I. 
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A NEW AND EFFICIENT METHOD OF MOWING LAWNS 


Triple Mowers for Park Lawns 
Among the many interesting features of the 
Shawnee Triple Mower, manufactured by the 
Shawnee Mower Company, Shawnee-on 
Delaware, Pa., are the following: it does not 
harden the surface of the ground; it cuts 
swath over 7 feet wide; it pulls easier than 
other mowers; it cuts the grass evenly to any 
length desired and operates well over rough 
ground. The forward section of the mower 
can be detached from the rear section, thus 
making it a complete Sulky mower of 30 
inches swath for service in contracted areas 
around shrubs, paths or trees. This mower is 
designed for use with a horse, or may be at- 
tached to a low-power tractor, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The latest model 
is equipped with an all-steel, riveted frame, 
making the machine practically indestructible 


Fire Hydrant Features 


A number of interesting points of advantage 
are claimed by the Eddy Valve Company, 
Waterford, N. Y., manufacturers of the Eddy 
fire hydrants. The company believes that 
many of the points should appeal to experi- 
enced water-works engineers. 

A damaged valve can be replaced in a few 
minutes and at slight expense, and if the cover 
or stand-pipe itself is broken no loss or dam- 
age occurs from the waste of water, as all parts 
remain in place. There is a large waterway 
around the valve when it is open, and for this 
reason excellent efficiency is obtained under 
fire conditions. The hydrant stems cannot be 
bent while using them, as the end engages in a 
threaded nut in the bottom of the hydrant, thus 
placing the stem only in tension and torsion 
The drip rod for draining the hydrant is at the 
side of the stand-pipe and independent of the 
stem. It can be readily adjusted and can be 
easily removed from the stand-pipe without 
interfering with the valve. The drip is auto- 


matic and positive i 
practically all of the wat 





as ee Se ee SS ee 


{ star 
pipe. With no water re ru t Star 
pipe, it is impossible for the hydrant to freeze 
As a positive check on the proportionate open 
ing of the hydrant valve, the stem ts et 
raise or lower, indicating posit t 


valve at all times. It 1s 
further claimed that f 

the purpose of flushing 
out the mains this hydrant 
has no equal, because an 
thing which can pass the 
valve opening can readily 
pass out of the stand-pipe. 
In order to make repairs 
no digging is necessary 
for by simply taking 
the cover of the stand 
pipe one man can readily 
remove the works part and 
make any necessary sub- 
stitutions, no derrick or 
hoist being required for 
the work. 


Roads Machinery 
Company Moves 
Offices 


The Good 











Roads Ma- 


chinery Company, Inc., 


Kennett Square, Pa., has 
announced the removal of 
its general offices from 
Kennett Square, Pa., to 
821 Bulletin Building, cor- 
ner Filbert and Juni 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
This company has made 
special request that 
communications be ad- 
dressed to the Philadelphia 
address. 





er 





THE EDDY 
HYDRANT 
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THE ONLY WAY 


To Obtain an Ornamental 
Lighting System and 
Retain Overhead 
Wires 


ELRECO 
COMBINATION 


C. E. Novalux Unit Form 4 P O | EK, SS 


serve the double purpose of Ornamental Lighting 
Standards and Trolley Wire Supports. 








Handsome brackets for supporting very latest 
Novalux Lighting Units or the Ornamental Lumi- 


nous Lamps improve the appearance of the plain 
Trolley Poles. 


You can string your wires along the top of the 
poles, where they are practically unnoticeable and 
out of the way of traffic. 


You save the cost of additional lamp standards 
and underground construction, and avoid further 
obstruction of the curb line. 





‘ “ . ; ° Combination Pole 
Catalog E describes this money-saving plan and wand 

- soa t . Ornamental G. E. 
full details—tree. 


uminous Arc 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


Ciacinnati, Ohio 
New York Office—30 Church Street 
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COOLING SYSTEM USED AT THE POWER PLANT OF THE BORO OF EPHRATA, 
TAKEN WITH POOL EMPTY TO SHOW CONSTRUCTION 


Nozzle for Cooling Con- 
densing Water 


Spraco cooling system, illustrated in the 
nying photograph, is a simple and eco 
for cooling water used in 

nsformers, evaporators and other 
where the conservation of the 


| ] ‘ 
ai ae ice 


ensers, tt 


equipment 


water-supplies is necessary The hot water 
n the various systems is cooled by spra 

ing thru specially designed nozzles giving 

nely divided spray at low pressure rhe cool 


s effected by evaporation, radiation and 
nvection, and the water which falls into 


rtilicial ¢ 


a 
r natural pond is sufhciently reduced 

temperature to permit its being used over 
gain almost immediately The advantages 
laimed for the Spray system over the cooling 
tower are low initial and maintenance cost 
greater saving in power required for opera 
tion, longer life and greated flexibility, and a 
reduction in water losses. 


Studebaker Dump-Wagon 
Business Sold 


Announcement has recently been made that 
the dump-wagon business of the Studebaker 
Company has been sold to the Western 
Wheeled Scraper Company, of Aurora, IIL. 
lhis company will continue to manufacture the 
Studebaker model dump-wagon and will fur- 
nish extra parts and repair parts for them. 
The Studebaker Company expresses its ap- 
preciation of the dump-wagon business which 
it has handled in the past and bespeaks the 
good will of its customers for the Western 
Wheeled Scraper Company, as an institution 
which will give them the same service and fai: 
deal which they have previously received from 
Studebaker. 


New Consulting Engineering 
Partnership Announced 


Announcement has 
stating that William R 
Buzby, who for 
ictively issociated 
pal assistant, have 
he continuation 
il d tests otf mat 
water-supplies and 


ng of reports, the { ¢ 
ind the practice I general e1 
the name of Conard w 

N. J Che announcer 

and purpose of the 

and broad as beforé t 


tivities increased by 


New High-Duty Fire Engine 
Proving Popular 


There has been constantly 
est shown by municipalit 
struction and depend 
high-duty fire engine : 
tion at Kansas City, } last 
contracts have been 
Wichita Falls, Tex 
apparatus, and with the 
for one pumping engine, by tl 


Duty Fire Engine Compa: I; 


Richardson Phenix Opens 
Southern Office 

The Richardson- PI 
kee, Wis., has 
Birmingham office at 
Building, Birmingham. A 
D. Scruggs, who will 
the Southern office 
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Steel-Clad Type S 


Distribution Transformers 





are simple in construction and reliable 
in operation, as well as light in weight 


Joint of regular contour be- 
tween tank and cover maintains 


felt gasket in position 
/ 


Sheet-steel rim 
















welded to tank wall High-voltage bushing 
mounted in corner, 
and thereby protected 
against mechanical 


injury 





Cast-iron lifting lugs 
bolted to tank 


mm 














4 
4 
Wrough-iron 


braces lock trans 





former in position 
Porcelain Spacers 
separate, and sup- 


Low-voltage leads port leads 


of treated-cloth cable WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC Low Voltage 


Bushing 


Top View (cover removed) of small-capacity Steel-Clad Trans- 
former. Note simple lead arrangement, reliable mechanical 
details, freedom for oil circulation, and ease of inspection. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East’}Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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A GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE VALUE OF ROAD SIGNS 


Standard Signs for Railroad 
Crossings 


New York State law requires a standard 
sign to mark the approaches to railroad cross- 


ings. The design is distinctive and is now 
manufactured by a number of companies. The 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Company, 17th and 


Lawrence Streets, Denver, Colo., manufactures 
embossed steel signs of different types and 
prices to comply with the New York specifica 
tions and designs. These signs are manufac- 
tured in different styles, such as with Radio 
enamel used on the white quartering, so that 
the entire sign is perfectly readable by day or 
night. The accompanying illustration shows 
the clarity of the sign and how it stands out 
at any railroad crossing, warning vehicular 
traffic against the danger of approaching 
trains. 


The Latest Contribution to 
Motor Truck Design 


Early in December about two hundred mem 
bers of the Detroit and Cleveland sections 
the Society of Automotive Engineers held a 
two-days’ session at Akron, Ohio. The visitors 
witnessed a demonstration of a new devel 
ment in truck design—the tandem axle 
struction, which has been developed by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of that 
ity. This “six-wheeled” truck has four 
in the rear, as shown in the illustration. It 
was driven over roads of various conditions, 
and the results proved a pleasing surprise t 
the designers and visitors. The Goodyear 
Company is very optimistic for the future of 
this truck, as well as for the even | 
development of long-distance 


scl 
truck, 


wheels 














THIS TRUCK MARKS AN EPOCH IN MOTOR TRANSPORT. IN A FEW YEARS WE MAY SEE 
PRACTICALLY ALL EXCESSIVE LOADS CARRIED ON TRUCKS WITH 6 WHEELS 
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Adequate and ornamental street lighting is 
an essential feature of every | 
progressive city } 








Pittsburg 


is the leading iron and steel manufacturing 
city of America. It produces one-fourth of 
the country’s pig-iron and over half its steel. 


Pittsburg’s splendid residential district is well 
worthy of the wealth its industries have de- 
veloped and the taxpayers can afford the best 
in the line of city improvements. 


| G-E Pendent Novalux Fixtures 
will Light Pittsburg’s Streets 


i 
The Duquesne Light Company, of Pittsburg, has just ordered 2500 G-E Form 6 
Pendent Novalux street lighting units for lighting the city’s residential district. 


| These fixtures are fitted with the type of diffusing globe which has proved popular 
in hundreds of similar installations. These globes give a soft but adequate illu- 


mination over a broad area, producing the effect of an evenly lighted street without 


heavy shadows or objectionable glare. 


. _ - 
Our street lighting specialists, located in every district office, can solve any problem 
of street illumination. To consult them involves no obligation. 


GeneralG)Electric 


General Office C C Pp ny Schenectady, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in all large“cities 
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WAGON LOADER CLEANING UP THE DEBRIS WHEN THE JU. S. CAST IRON PIPE & FOUNDRY 


COMPANY DEMOLISHED ONE OF ITS CUPOLAS 


Haiss Wagon Loader Tackles Dif- Sinclair Establishes Asphalt 


ficult Job at Burlington, N. J. Sales Department 

Recently it became necessary to demolish 
one of the cupolas at the foundry of the U.S 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, Bur 
lington, N. J. The débris which resulted con 


\nnouncement has recet 
Sinclair Refining Compar 
an Asphalt Sales Departn 





tly been made t 
j (hicago, | , that 


ent has beet 


J: lished to handle the output of the \ I 
sisted of brick with some lime and cement. refinery. The plant will ; te 
In order to expedite the removal of this ma to the pre duction of re 
terial, a Haiss path-digging wagon loader, sally selected heavy M 
manufactured by the George Haiss Mfg. Co., eld Mexico. E. ] bowie é 
143d Street and Rider Avenue, New York appointed manager of t ' 
City, was put to work. The accompanying phalt sales department, "Ss 
photograph shows the machine digging into formerly manager of th li 
this difhcult proposition The machine has departments of the Standard As & 
been in operation at the plant approximately ing Company, will be Mr. Fit 
five or six months for handling coal, ashes — gictant. “al 
and sand, and has given very satisfactory serv 
ice. The swivel spout attached to this loader, . . 
instead of being ; plain chute, is so designed Ledoux to Resume Consulting 
that it can be moved 180 degrees and allows Practice 
the material to be discharged on either side of JT. W. Ledoux. formerly Chief Engineer of 
the machine, as well as in the front the American Pipe & Constructios ae 
Texas Branch of Bowser has announced that in order 
. care of his consulting enginee: 
Company Organized has resigned from his positior 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., manu neer, and since Januar ) 
facturers of gasoline safety storage tanks, has tablished as a consulting engi 
organized a subsidiary company to be known in reports, designs 
as S. F. Bowser & Co. of Texas, for the sale struction of water-w 
and distribution of Bowser products in that velopment, valuatior t 
state and parts of the adjoining states of Okla and testimony, at 1 Nort 


homa, Arkansas and New Mexico. Philadelphia, Pa 
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UNION METAL 
LAMP 
STANDARDS 


Prevent 
“Lamp Post” Accidents 










Such accidents as the ones here pictured and described are impossible where Union 
Metal Lamp Standards are used. The post, shaft and head are separate units held 
together by three steel tie rods and all anchored firmly to the sub-base. This con- 
truction coupled with the pressed metal shafts, will resist the most severe shocks and 
blows which would instantly wreck any other type of standard 


Every cast iron lamp post constitutes a liability for accident, and one damage case might 
easily cost the city or other owner more than the entire light- 
ing system. Union Metal Standards with the unbreakable Py¢ Safety First in 


pressed metal shaft are the only safe standards for city lighting. YourLightingSystem 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co. Write for Cur Booklet 


Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Ornamental Light Standard 
e if f ap titted ‘Ornamental 


CANTON, OHIO -— Sereet Lighting" 









~~ <.: a sew ao 


ees 








wot” iM oe 


See 


F-W-D trucks are easiest to handle. They steer like a 
passenger car with the front wheels only. With load 
and power distributed on all four wheels, stresses are 
equalized, longer truck life result. Write for details. 

The boys from the 


Front will tell you The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Dept. 106, Clintonville, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont 


| 
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Town Fire Apparatus protectior 


The question of securing adequate fire pro Hing 


tection thru the use of motorized apparatus is 
eae a ; 

one which is stirring the minds of prominent 

itizens and fire department officials in mat Pratt & Cady Opens New 

| 


small towns It is appreciated that hand Branches and Increases Line 





drawn apparatus, or even horse-drawn aj 

paratus, for small town and volunteer fire dé Announcement has just been made by Pratt 
partments is inadequate, particularly when th« & Cady Company, Inc., of Hartford, Conn., of 
places to be covered by the department ar: the appointment of E. Coit Magens, as Direct 
away from the center of the town of Sales; O. Lamson Beach, as Manager, M 

The O. J. Childs Company, Utica, N. \ tropolitan Store, 259 Canal Street, New ‘ 

manufactures single- and double-tank combina City; Quay T. Stewart, as Sales Rept tative 
tion chemical and hose cars, which may be Minneapolis, Minn.; Henry J. Brid s Sales 
mounted on Reo, Ford and other trucks. The Representative, Hartford, Cont also the opet 
complete equipment includes one or two 35 ing of branch stores at 529-531 Arch Street 
gallon chemical tanks complete, automatic reel Philadelphia, Pa., H. H. Freund, Jr., Manager 
for 250 feet of chemical hose, with nozzle, ex 505 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif., C. R. 
tension ladde rs, roof ladders, lanterns, tor hes, Mendelson, Manager. 

, extinguishers, axe crowbars, pike pole, play In addition to its well-established lines of ré 

















f A DOUBLE-TANK COMBINATION CHEMICAL AND HOSE CAR USED IN WELLSBORO, PA 


pipe holders and additional chemical charges newable disc globe valves, renewabl 1t gate 
for the tanks. This equipment has proved ilves, asbestos packed cocks, the co ny nov 
very satisfactory in many cities and towns also manufactures the Davis & Berry 
and the accompanying illustration shows o1 of feed water heaters, hot water generat ! 
of these double-tank combination hose cars power pumps, having purchased this siness 
mounted on a Reo truck which is in use at from I. B. Davis & Son, the original mat 
Wellsboro, Pa. furers. 
“ \ very interesting tit t 
Grinnell Company Takes Over Hobbles off Producti 
. p " . hi Sf aldar 
General Fire Extinguisher Beat py led ed ype cat laersage 
Business work started by the Government dut 
. On January 1, 1920, all the sales and cot war to reduce the high cost of product 
tracting business which had formerly beer standardizing n nutacturing | esses. It 1 
carried on by the General Fire Extinguisher '* the advantage of the manufacturer as well 
Company was taken over by the Grinnell Con t+ ls ace Mle “agg : 
pany, Inc. This change was made because the pecial sizes or des s, whi 1 s 
. old name so specifically described the aut ry only slightly ft tandard : 
matic fire protection section of the cor the catalog. It t ! 
business that it prevented any assumption or facture specials, it upsets manu factu 
the part of the public that the company les, retards production, and requires the time 
n engaged in several closely related lin f f labor, which t i a 
business. riced Purchasers should bear tl 
The business from which the Grinnell ( d endea in eve t ( { 
pany, Inc., has evolved was founded in 185 goods ft anu fact 
and now includes the general lines of fire case 
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The Swensth of abeenel Service 


“Behold the power of unity,” de- 
clares the father to his sons, in Aesop's 
fable concerning the strength in a 
bundle of sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is of abso- 
lute necessity to the strength of na- 
tions and of business. It is unity of 
service which is the strength and value 
of the Bell telephone organization. 


If all your telephone conversations 
were to be forever with but one per- 
son, a single line would meet all of 
your needs, but nation-wide service 
requires the cooperation of all those 
served as well as of all those serving. 


em & \. 


J A 


a \g) 


One Policy 


De ei 
SY 


One System 
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The daily operation of the tele- 
phone for usual, local calls; its vitally 
important operation for the less-fre- 
quent long-distance calls; both depend 
upon the coordinated efforts of sub- 
scribers and telephone operators. 


Moreover, in these days of high 
costs, an economic and universal 
service requires from each individual 
subscriber his financial and moral 


support. 


Each community must support its 
telephone facilities to the best of its 
ability, if both it and the rest of the 


country are to receive the fullest 


benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
t] AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








